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The results of Burroughs’ extensive experience in work- 
ing with schools to develop practical commercial 
training programs are available in this new manual, 
‘Instruction Projects in Office Machines.”’ 


This manual contains many simple, practical sugges- 
tions which aid educators everywhere to plan courses 
that meet the office machine requirements of business 
and that help students get jobs. 

It is offered gratis to officers and members of boards of 
private and public schools, superintendents, principals, 
and commercial department heads. Won’t you send for 
your copy today? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6983 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


This New Manual Helps 
Answer Such Questions 
As These: 


In what form should machine 
training be given? 


How will machine courses fit into 
our present curriculum? 


How should assignment to par- 
ticular machine groups be deter- 
mined? 


Can the manufacturer supply 
application material, demonstra- 
tions, etc. 


What machines should be used 
for various programs? 


Are special school models avail- 
able for economy programs? 


Yearly subscription $2.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class ee 


Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE 
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HELPS EVERYBODY 


BUSINESS MAN 


“My company likes to hire 
secretaries who know what’s 
what...who have taken a 
course that gives them prac- 
tical experience.” 


You wanted it. Your students needed 
it. Mr. Employer is looking for sec- 
retaries with the training! It’s 
America’s most up-to-date training 
program for the dictating instru- 
ment. Ediphone Voice Writing is 
completely integrated with the sec- 
retarial subjects. An authoritative 
text by South-Western Publishing 
Company is keyed to every use of 
Ediphone equipment. 


TEACH 
EDIPHONE 
VOICE WRITING 


TEACHER 


“We've always wanted a 
course with a 
manual—that integrates 
Ediphone Voice Writing 
with English, typing, 
composition, etc.” 


CONTAINS MANY NEW FEATURES 


STUDENT 


“T want a job as secre- 
tary. That often means 
knowing Ediphone Voice 
Writing well enough to 
sit down and begin work 
right away.” 


Besides this new textbook, seven 
valuable helps are provided: 1. 
Teacher’s Manual. 2. Qualifying 
Tests. 3. Full Length Practice Rec- 
ords. 4. Letterhead Pads. 5. Tran- 
scription Error Charts. 6. Personal- 
ity Rating Chart. 7. Certificates of 
Proficiency. Get the facts about this 
new course. Write to Dept. J12, The 
Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, Ine.. 
West Orange, N. J. 


Ediphone 
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Your graduates can say ‘‘yes”’ 
to typing and shorthand, of 
course. 


But what can they say when 
Personnel Managers ask about 
duplicating—as they so often do? 


In thousands of businesses today, 
Mimeograph duplicators are as 
essential as the telephone. 

You can help prepare your grad- 
uates to get better positions more 
easily . . . if you teach them dupli- 
cating with the equipment they will 
meet most frequently in their business 
experience—the modern Mimeograph 


duplicators and Mimeograph sup- 


plies. 
FREE —For a free, complete and 
comprehensive course out- 
line, especially prepared for use by 
commercial teachers, write to A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago. It’s en- 
titled “The Art of Stencil Duplica- 
tion by Mimeograph.” 


The New Mimeograph 91 Duplicator—In many 
high school commercial departments and pro- 
gressive commercial schools, new Mimeograph 
duplicators are helping to pay for themselves by 
producing work sheets, lesson sheets, tests, and 
ruled forms for teachers of bookkeeping. Call 
the Mimeograph distributor in your city for a 
brief demonstration of these versatile, all-pur- 
pose machines. 


CHICAGO. REGISTERED 


MIMEOGRAPH IS THE TRADE MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


in THE 


PATENT OFFICE 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. D-129 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
Send me a free copy of “T he Art of Stencil 
Duplication by Mimeograph.”’ 
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He wants more than “just a secretary” and she doesn’t want “just a job’’. 


‘THE Dictaphone-trained secretary is 

well ahead of other girls who seek 
the finest positions. For the progres- 
sive business man today is a Dicta- 
phone user, and he demands a secre- 
tary who will be an asset to his highly 
geared activities. 


Her Dictaphone Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency tells him that she will fit in 
with his daily routine. He knows she 
has had the equivalent of 50 hours’ 
actual office experience and is trained 
to begin her work without serving a 
long apprenticeship. 


Even during depression periods, 
there is always a first-rate position 
awaiting the girl who has had the bene- 
fit of the Dictaphone Business Practice 
Course. 


She doesn’t have to take .. . “‘just a 
job”’! 
vv¥sy 
Write today for complete details. We will 
be glad to demonstrate this successful 


method by appointment. There is no ob- 
ligation. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Our holiday greetings to you fellow 
teachers and friends! 

Tue JouRNAL oF Business Epuca- 
TION Wishes to express to you, our read- 
ers, its appreciation for your help dur- 
ing the past year. Your continued co- 
operation has materially aided us in our 
effort to serve business education. 
Thanks, too, to the advertisers who have 
used our magazine as a medium through 
which to acquaint business teachers with their products 
and services, May there be health, happiness and suc- 
cess in good measure in store for all of you in this 


In this issue we present an article by Dr. Selby on the 
deluge of business teachers’ associations. Next month 
we hope to print an article on a similar topic by Dr. 
McKee Fisk of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. The JourNAL has previ- 
ously given recognition to this problem. In the October, 
1938, issue there was an editorial comment on “Bigger 
and Better Associations for Commercial Teachers,” 
which attempted to make our readers aware of the prob- 
lem. It should be clearly understood that neither the 


Journat nor the National Council of Business Educa- 


The most important specification desired by industry 
in its college recruits is academic standing, according to 
George R. Beach, Jr., Personnel Manager of the duPont 
Company. In addressing a meeting of the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges and Universities at Wilmington, 
Delaware, on November 16, Mr. Beach said: “There is 
no begging the fact that a student attends college pri- 
marily to obtain an education. Whether he has suc- 
ceeded in this purpose is indicated by his marks. More- 
over, experience shows conclusively that a higher pro- 
portion of successful men will mature from the top 
quarter of a class than from the fourth quarter.” 

This in no way minimizes the importance of person- 
ality. It does, however, give evidence that we cannot 
get along on personality alone. The old notion that the 
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Duplication in Business Education Associations 


Academic Standing Js Important 


holiday season as well as through 
1940. 

Let us look to progress in the coming 
year with hope—a hope that the peace 
with which we are blessed in a world 
elsewhere torn with strife, will continue 
to be a source of inspiration for greater 
things to be accomplished in our na- 
tional life and in our professional and 
family circles. 

Again—may the happiness and friendly cheer that 
Christmas brings be yours throughout the whole year. 
—Lempi S. Talvensaari 


tion, which sponsors the JOURNAL, necessarily agrees 
with the individual proposals made by the writers of 
these articles. 

This present renewed effort at coping with the prob- 
lem is being sponsored by Ann Brewington of the School 
of Business, University of Chicago, and Associate Edi- 
tor of the JourNaL., If you find these articles challeng- 
ing, whether in agreement or disagreement with their 
contents, will you please send your reaction directly to 
the JourNAL or to Miss Brewington. 

—Herbert A. 


Tonne 


brightest student in the class would turn out to be the 
bookkeeper for the bad boy of the class has been dis- 
proved time and again. When the preacher’s boy goes 
wrong it’s news but statistically we know that the boy 
brought up in a good family has a much better oppor- 
tunity for success than otherwise. The young man who 
applies himself to his studies is more likely to succeed. 
This should be obvious. It is a good traditional Amer- 
ican concept of the way to success. 

More recently those who have been excessively pro- 
gressive have tended to decry studiousness and have em- 
phasized individualism even to the point of discourtesy. 
Mr. Beach has reemphasized a truism which we have 
been tending lately to forget. 

—Herbert A. Tonne 
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The Challenge of Business 


by John F. Arundel 


Director of Vocational Education 


Cincinnati Public Schools 


RITING as an administrator, 
directing the vocational educa- 
tion of ten thousand students in nine 
vocational high schools, this office is 
constantly faced with problems of ad- 
justment to the ever-changing picture of 
employment opportunities. 

The changes in the electrical, mechan- 
ical, automotive, and construction fields 
are spectacular and are immediately re- 
flected in the programs of study of the 
high school responsible for the training. 
The advances in the methods of the 
business world are steady and less vio- 
lent, (at least they seem so to me), and 
the Commercial High School must meet 
the situation not only from the stand- 
point of including such changes but also 
from the standpoint of adjusting and 
omitting duplication and superseded 
material, 

The case in point is the inclusion of 
machine figuring in the training pro- 
gram of a vocational high school. 

We are of the opinion that every pupil 
should be thoroughly familiar with the 
handling of common business problems 
on the crank-driven type of calculator. 


He should attain by practice a reasonable 
speed. We have installed thirty-six 
Monroe Calculating Machines to meet 
this need. We also are of the opinion 
that there is a definite opening in the 
business world for a machine operator 
who shows peculiar aptitude. We give 
advanced work and practice to the best 
fitted pupils so that they might qualify 
for jobs. 

But what shall we modify or drop as 
the result of putting in adding-calculat- 
ing machine equipment? 

Open any so-called “business arithme- 
tic’ and the probabilities are that the 
author states the aim of the book is as 
follows: to develop the ability to handle 
the fundamental operations rapidly and 
accurately and to enable the pupil to 
solve the problems of everyday occur- 
rence in modern business. How? By 
paper and pencil. But does modern busi- 
ness do it that way? The answer is “No.” 
The worker does not have the time to 
waste on such an effort. He uses a ma- 
chine to guarantee accuracy, to save time. 

Then why should a vocational school 
use an outmoded process? If the teacher 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F. ARUNDEL 


Training future calculator oper - 
tors,Commercial Vocational Hi. 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Eve. y 
student is using aMonroe Addin. - 
Calculator. The machines in t) 
first two rows in the foregrou: | 
are Educators, the new speci | 
Monroe developed for schooi.. 


uses one hundred fifty hours to tea ha 
course in commercial arithmetic and 
seventy-five hours to teach a calcularing 
machine, why can’t she teach botl: by 
using the machine to solve the problems 
in the same way as a worker in business 
does? Maybe it will take less than one 
hundred fifty hours to teach both. It cer- 
tainly should not take more. 

That is the challenge of business to 
the schools. It is not a question of 
whether the school can afford to buy 
calculating machines. It is whether the 
school can afford to waste time on out- 
moded procedures. 

We congratulate the Monroe Calculat- 
ing Machine Company, Inc., on its Edu- 
cational Department and its efforts to 
show the way to the vocational commer- 
cial educators. We appreciate the cooper- 
ation cf the Monroe representatives. We 
look to the Monroe organization for 
leadership in giving a more economical 
and more efficient education in business 
arithmetic. 


Send for complete information about the new 
Educator—a Monroe Adding-Calculator especially 
designed and priced for office practice training. 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Propaganda? 


Almost everyone who writes and speaks 
manages sooner or later to caution all 
readers and listeners against insidious 
propaganda. Probably no other word in 
the English language at the present time 
is being used, misused, and abused more 
than this word “propaganda.” Just what 
is meant by it is not always clear. Some 
people seem to regard any statement with 
which they do not agree as being propa- 
ganda. Others are content to assume that 
practically anything which is written or 
said with the intent to infuence people 
for or against something is propaganda. 
Not a few are content to regard as propa- 
ganda only those assertions which come 
from individuals, groups, or nations whom 
they do not like. We are a nation with- 
in a whirlpool of conflicting causes. We 
are probably for more things and against 
more things than any other people on 
earth. Hence it is natural that almost 
everyone who makes a statement on any 
subject lays himself open to the charge 
that he is a propagandist. 

Consumer education is one of the many 
causes for which educators are battling at 
the present moment. In their zeal to deal 
with this matter effectively, a few articu- 
late educators undoubtedly make biased 
charges with respect to advertising and 
business methods in general. On the 
other hand, since these biased and more 
or less extravagant statements concerning 
advertising and business in general are the 
only ones which find their way into press 
releases, it is but natural that business- 
men come to the conclusion that all teach- 
ers of consumer education and all in- 
structional material in this field is definite- 
ly biased against the capitalistic system 
and the profit motive in business. 

Two things seem to me to be essential 
to prevent statements from being prop- 
erly classified as propaganda. The first 
is that what is said shall be the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. The 
second is that the actual sponsors of the 
Statement shall be known. If the thing 
that is said is true and we know exactly 
on whose behalf the statement is made, 
we should not be misled by anything that 
is said unless we are without the ability 
to weigh facts and to appraise the source 
from which they come. 

It is unfortunate that there should be 
this cross-fire of charge and counter- 
charge between educators and business- 
men with respect to what is called con- 
sumer education. It is even more to be 
regretted that not a few businessmen or 
their representatives who condemn the 
bias of educators are content to deal in 
generalities and present opinions instead 
of facts. A number of illustrations of 
this tendency to strike out blindly have 
come to my attention lately. One of them 
will serve to illustrate my point that facts 
alone are convincing and that business- 
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men should not resort to statements of 
general opinion when trying to convince 
their hearers or readers that educators 
are biased in their instruction regarding 
consumer interests. 

At a recent meeting in Boston a repre- 
sentative of one of the larger publishing 
houses warned one thousand club women 
attending the American Home and Youth 
Conference that the buying public should 
beware of what she called a propaganda 
movement planned to discredit the Amer- 
ican business man and his advertisers. 
During the remarks of this- representa- 
tive of a magazine publisher the speaker 
is reported to have said that certain pub- 
lications purporting to represent the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint contain “more mis- 
statements than any advertisers in the 
United States ever published in a maga- 
zine.” This is a generalization which, of 
course, carries very little weight, es- 
pecially when it is remembered that the 
speaker is a representative of a pub- 
lisher of magazines who is largely de- 
pendent upon advertising for success in 
his venture. 

The same speaker, according to a news- 
paper report, hints that such propaganda 
has even crept into women’s clubs and 
public schools; another generalization 
which may or may not be true, and which 
without some supporting facts is mean- 
ingless. 

The same speaker is reported to have 
cautioned her hearers not to “be too sure 
about a reformer who comes to you and 


High-Pressure 


A few days ago I participated in a con- 
ference of a half dozen of my colleagues 
at which there was some discussion of 
the question as to whether or not boys 
and girls who are trained in our public 
schools to sell goods from the consumer 
point of view will be welcomed into the 
organizations of “retail merchants who na- 
turally subscribe to the theory that no one 
should be allowed to escape without be- 
ing induced to buy.” 

This is a big question and I have no 
disposition to discuss it here. What I 
do want to point out, however, is just 
this: Most educators who write and talk 
about false advertising and high-pressure 
salesmanship make no distinction between 
advertising and sales methods of reput- 
able retail stores and equally reputable 
business people in other fields—manufac- 
turing, wholesaling, etc. 

want to raise the question as to 
whether or not retail store advertising in 
our daily papers isn’t likely to be based on 
fact and more in the interest of consumers 
than is the national advertising which 
finds its way into magazines and other 
channels which bring it to the attention 
of consumers. 


makes you think he is saving you money.” 
“Find out if he is in the employ of the 


Soviet government.” In this same con- 
nection the speaker is reported to have 
referred to “a couple ot professors in 
Massachusetts” who are in the employ 
of the Soviet government. More gen- 
eralizations which mean absolutely noth- 
ing, do not carry conviction, and tend tc 
do the cause for which honest business- 
men and educators are working—-bette> 
service to consumers—more than 
good. 

The same speaker says that her investi- 
gation throughout the country has failed 
to reveal any manufacturer who talked 
about chiseling the consumer. There is 
nothing startling or new about this state- 
ment. I have never heard a manufac- 
turer or a business man of any kind talk 
about “chiseling” the consumer. I have 
never known of any educator who has 
taught his boys and girls that chiseling 
on the part of reputable business firms is 
resorted to in the interest of profit. The 
speaker referred to goes on to state that 
the influence of pressure groups who 
create public sentiment against business- 
men as being dishonest will result in gov- 
ernment control of business and perlaps 
a dictatorship. This is undoubtedly true, 
but the way to prevent the success ol 
pressure groups and educators who are 
resorting to falsification in their attempts 
to bring about the downfall of our cap- 
italistic system, as is alleged by so many, 
is to present the facts which tend to refute 
the statements of such pressure groups. 
No amount of generalizing such as was 
indulged in by the speaker referred to 
above will have any effect whatever on 
the movement to bring about the down- 
fall of our capitalistic system, if such a 
movement does really exist. As a matter 
of fact, such generalizations unsupported 
by any factual statements tend to give 
credence to even the wildest statements 
made by those who are opposed to the 
é€conomic system under which we as a na- 
tion have grown great. It is only natural 
to infer that the speaker who devotes her 
entire time to this phase of a publisher's 
work and limits her remarks to generali- 
ties and unsupported opinions is doing so 
because of an absence of factual material 
which she could use. 


Salesmanship 


I also want to raise a question as to 
whether or not high-pressure salesman- 
ship methods are practiced in stores just 
as these methods are practiced in the sale 
of automobiles, refrigerators, and other 
commodities which reach the consumer 
through the agency of salesmen or can- 
vassers whose incomes depend on the 
number of sales made in any given month. 

Answers to the above two questions 
cannot be given without adequate scien- 
tific research, but my observation leads 
me to believe that most of the resentment 
against what is being taught regarding 
advertising and sales methods in our con- 
sumer classes on the part of better busi- 
ness bureaus, retail merchants associa- 
tions, and others that have to do with the 
retail trade is based on what is taught 
regarding certain questionable sales and 
advertising methods resorted to by manu- 
facturers and others whose salesmen 
must seek out their prospects, interest 
them in the goods they have to sell, and 
get their names on the dotted line. There 
is very little in retail store practices to 
arouse such resentment. I recently went 
into a store to buy a suit of clothes. I de- 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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What Can Follow-up Studies 


Contribute to Business Education? 


ACH year more than a billion and 

a half dollars is spent to educate 
some 26 million boys and girls in 
public elementary secondary 
schools in the United States. Each 
year almost a million young people 
are graduated from our public high 
schools. Yet though a perfectly enor- 
mous sum is spent on education, com- 
paratively little, probably less than 
half of one per cent of the educa- 
tional cost, is spent to find out how 
these young people, our future 
citizens and workers, have fared 
since leaving school. Too little recog- 
nition has been given to the im- 
portance of studying former gradu- 
ates against the background of their 
educational training and guidance, to 
the need of evaluating the results of 
this training and guidance so as to 
chart procedures that should contrib- 
ute to better educational and occupa- 
tional adjustment. 


Value of Follow-up Studies 


Most of us recognize the value of 
follow-up studies, but, if we are to 
justify the time, labor, and expense 
involved in mak- 
ing them, we must 
demonstrate more 
effectively the 
contribution they 
can make. Per- 
haps their great- 
est contribution is 
that they focus 
attention upon, 
and reveal infor- 
mation about the 
community’s own 
graduates, not 
those of the na- 
tion at large. 
While it is im- 
portant to know 
trends in educa- 
tional practices 
and in occupa- 
tional opportuni- 
ties as they apply 
generally, it is far more pertinent to 
know how these trends will affect 
graduates when they are ready to 
take their places in the community. 
Can the community’s industries ab- 
sorb their services or must many of 
them find employment beyond its lim- 
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by Ann Pavan 


Supervisor, Occupational Research 
Junior Employment Service 
Philadelphia Public Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“Too little recognition has been 
given to the importance of study- 
ing former graduates against the 
background of their educational 
training and guidance, to the 
need of evaluating the results of 
this training and guidance so as 
to chart procedures that should 
contribute to better educational 
and occupational adjustment.” 


its? If the latter is true, vocational 
training cannot be restricted to the 
jobs that lie near home. In what ca- 
pacities does business and industry 
expect these young people to serve? 
What special skills are these young 
people expected to have? How many 
of them are able to utilize the voca- 
tional training received in high 
school? Follow-up studies can help to 


“tin what Capacities does business and industry expect these young people to serve?”’ 


answer these questions and so can en- 
able the schools to evaluate in some 
measure how well they have served 
their students and to ascertain any 
deficiencies that can be remedied in 
their successors. 

Recognizing the need for knowing 


more about the experiences © its 
sertior high school graduates, a: well 
as its vocational school graduate. and 
those who leave school with less edu- 
cation, the School District of ! hila- 
delphia, under the direction © its 
Junior Employment Service, has 
been carrying on follow-up st dies 
of these young people. Some 0 the 
findings relating, for the most art, 
to the experiences of the bus ness 
curriculum graduates of the I iila- 
delphia public high schools in the 
classes of 1936 are described in this 
article.? 


Continuation of Educatior 


One of the questions educ. iors 
need an answer to is whether th: vo- 
cational offerings of the schools + -rve 
their primary purpose in preparing 
boys and girls to earn a_livelilwood 
and when and where such training 
should be offered. This knowledve is 
essential if the schools are to develop 
a practical program for securing a 
better adjustment of pupils to jobs 
available to them in a continuously 
changing economic system. Of. the 
2110 graduates of 
the business cur- 
riculum from 
whom informa- 
tion was obtained, 
86 or 4 per cent 
were continuing 
their education, 
more than hali in 
higher institu- 
tions of learning; 
1429 or 68 per 
cent were em- 
ployed ; 524 or 25 
percent were 
seeking employ- 
ment, of whom 
457 had been pre- 
viously employed ; 
and 71 or 3 per 
cent were mar- 
ried, ill, keeping 
house for their 
families, or in several cases deceased. 
It should be mentioned at this point 
that the study was made in May 1938 


1For complete report see “How Fare Phila- 
delphia Public School Graduates.” Philadelphia, 
Junior Employment Service of the School District 
of Philadelphia, 1939, pp. 35. 
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when employment was at a very low 
ebb. In April 1937, when a follow- 
up study of the business graduates 
of the classes of 1935 was made, the 
percentage of unemployment was 18 


per cent. 
Use of School Training 


However, it is significant to note 
that two years after graduation, 87 

r cent of the employed graduates 
were holding office or sales positions 
for which the business curriculum 
prepares. For boys the percentage 
of job relationship was 81 per cent 
and for girls 89 per cent. Of the 
524 graduates seeking employment, 
270 had held office positions when 
last employed and 68 sales positions, 
making a total of 338 or 65 per cent 
who had been able to secure related 
positions. 

In short, 80 per cent of the gradu- 
ates of the business curriculum were 
found to have used some part of 
their vocational training since gradu- 
ation. That employment has been 
stable is indicated by the fact that 
the average length of employment 
for business curriculum graduates 
was 16 months. 

But what is most significant is the 
variation in job relationship from 
school to school, ranging from 62 to 
92 per cent. This percentage was be- 
low the average in all the hign 
schools where graduates came, four 
the most part, from the poorer and 
foreign sections of the city. The 
median I.Q. for business curriculma 
graduates from these schools was 
also lower. It is thus obvious that 
the offerings in business education 
should not be the same for all schools 
and that pupils should be selected 
more carefully for admission to the 
business curriculum. 


Age of Employability 


The question of age of employ- 
ability is also tremendously impor- 
tant both for curricular planning and 
for occupational adjustment. A pro- 
longed gap between school and initial 
employment may nullify much of the 
good which accrues from attending 
school. This time lag is crucial par- 
ticularly in the case of perishable 
skills such as stenography, typing, 
office machine operation, and the like. 
Analysis of the ages of young people 
placed in office work by Junior Em- 
ployment Service during the period 
1933 to 1938 indicates clearly that 18 
1s becoming more and more the en- 
trance age for office employment. In 
1938, 12 per cent of the young peo- 
ple placed in office work were less 
than 18 years of age as compared to 
28 per cent in 1933. Fifty-eight per 
cent of the graduates of the business 
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curriculum in 1936 had not reached 
their 18th birthday at the time of 
graduation. Even though the em- 
ployed business graduates had av- 
eraged 19 months employment since 
graduation, approximately 50 per 
cent of them stated that they had 
spent 4 months or more seeking em- 
ployment before obtaining their first 
position. It is thus essential that 
commercial subjects be given as near 
as possible to graduation time. And 
unless opportunity for brush - up 
courses is provided, there will be con- 
siderable loss in’ skills. the 
longer graduates are without jobs 
and the opportunity to practice, the 
more difficult it will be for many of 
them to secure and hold jobs where 
particular skills are needed. In 
Philadelphia increasing provision is 
being made for classes where gradu- 
ates can maintain and improve skills 
while seeking employment. 


Kinds of Positions Secured 
For sound curricular planning it 
is necessary to know what kinds of 
positions young people obtain. The 
accompanying table shows the types 
of business positions 1240 business 


people enter, but they also reveal 
trends in business practices that are 
up-to-the-minute. Consider the fol- 
lowing question: Do we need to give 
more or less attention to typewriting 
in our high school business cur- 
riculum: That the typewriter is used 
extensively by graduates of this cur- 
riculum is indicated by the fact that 
880 of the above 1240 graduates were 
using a typewriter in their present 
positions. The follow-up study also 
provided an abundance of objective 
evidence to show that office work in 
Philadelphia was highly mechanized. 
Of these same graduates, 1046 or 84 
per cent were using office machines. 
There were 271 using one office ma- 
chine, 376 two machines, 240 three 
machines, and 159 four to six ma- 
chines. These machines included the 
following: adding, addressing, bill- 
ing, bookkeeping, calculating, dupli- 
cating, Dictaphone or Ediphone, 
typewriter, and telephone  switch- 
board. Of the 880 graduates using 
a typewriter, 451 were also using an 
adding machine and 190 a calculating 
machine as well as an adding ma- 
chine. Ninety-one graduates were 


TYPES OF BUSINESS POSITIONS HELD BY BUSINESS GRADUATES 


Number Percentage 

Types of Positions Male Female Total Male Female Total 
General office clerks—stenographers.... 11 125 146 4 14 12 
Bookkeepers (hand and machine)...... 13 76 89 5 8 7 
4 -63 67 1 6 5 
Office machine operators ............. 6 54 60 2 6 5 
Bookkeepers—stenographers .......... 7 39 46 3 4 3 
Stoek or shippmg. clerks .............. 32 7 39 12 1 3 
Office boys or inside messengers....... 8 3 11 3 ae 1 
Dental or doctors’ assistants..... ee 0 9 9 0 1 1 
Salesmen (store) ey: 33 61 94 12 6 & 
Salesmen (outside) 12 0 1Z 5 0 1 


curriculum graduates were holding in 
Philadelphia. It will be noted that 
90 per cent of them were employed 
as office workers, 9 per cent in sales 
work, and | per cent in a supervis- 
ory capacity. Of the 223 boys em- 
ployed in office work, the majority 
were in general office work; only 37 
were using stenography in their pres- 
ent positions. About half of the girls 
were also employed in general cler- 
ical positions. With regard to the 
moot question of stenography, the 
table also shows that a total of 463 
were using this skill. However, of 
the 1240 graduates whose positions 
are listed, there were 871 who had 
had stenography as one of their ma- 
jor subjects while attending high 
school. In other words, 53 per cent 
of the stenography majors were 
using stenography in their present 
positions. 

Not only do_ follow-up studies 
show the types of occupations young 


using a Dictaphone or Ediphone in 
their work, and 6 the Stenotype. 
Knowing the extent to which various 
office machines are used is important 
if our educational program is to meet 
the needs of the employers in the 
community and at the same time pro- 
vide young people with skills that 
will enable them to market their serv- 
ices more readily. 


Opportunities in Retailing 


Opportunities in retail selling for 
graduates have been much publicized 
in recent years. How much emphasis 
should be spent in training young 
people for this tvpe of work? The 
table shows that 94 young people 
were employed in retail selling posi- 
tions. Yet of the 1240 employed 
graduates, there were almost one- 
third employed in retail establish- 
ments. The follow-up study definite- 
ly corroborated the following state- 
ment based on a study of retail sell- 
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ing in Philadelphia and other cities: 
‘Many stores throughout the country 
prefer a person of 20 years or more 
for selling. Large stores are placing 
18-year-old employees in such begin- 
ning jobs as marking, stock, inspect- 
ing, and cashiering, and are promot- 
ing from these jobs to selling. In the 
smaller stores the 18-year-old is em- 
ployed to sell, but he must also per- 
form the functions of minor jobs.’” 

Someone has made the discerning 
remark that the first function of vo- 
cational guidance should be to keep 
young persons out of jobs for which 
they are quite unsuitable. Intelli- 
gence plays a large part in determin- 
ing vocational success, how large a 
part it is difficult to say because of 
the great overlapping in the amount 
of intelligence required for any 
specific occupation. With the in- 
crease in pupil retention in the high 
schools because of the raising of the 
compulsory education age and the 
scarcity of jobs, a larger percentage 
of pupils with low and average I.Q.’s 
are remaining in the schools. In or- 
der to take care of them the business 
curriculum has become the dumping 
ground in many schools for students 
in the lower groups of mental ability 
who are not up to the grade in 
academic subjects. An examination 
of the 1.Q.’s available for 1171 high 


median 1.Q. for the different types 
of office work was 110 or better. 
Studies by Pond and Bills* show 
clearly that there is a significant and 
consistent relationship between men- 
tal alertness scores and advancement 
in clerical work. It was found that 
each increase in test scores brought 
with it an increase in the probability 
that after proper training an indi- 
vidual would be able to hold a more 
responsible job. Many employers and 
educators have been stressing the fact 
that there is little opportunity for the 
below-average student to attain any 
considerable degree of success in the 
business office, and that therefore 
people with low 1I1.Q.’s_ generally 
speaking, should not be encouraged 
to enroll in the business curriculum. 


Further Information Secured 


These are some of the contribu- 
tions that follow-up studies can make 
to help bring about a more effective 
educational and guidance program 
that will assist young people to at- 
tain better educational and occupa- 
tional adjustment both during and 
after school days. The findings also 
provided objective evidence to show 
that vocational education will have to 
be up-graded if the gap between 
schooling and employment is to be 
closed. They indicated the necessity 
of post-graduate offerings for those 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES HOLDING OFFICE 
POSITIONS SIX MONTHS OR LONGER 


Intelligence Quotients 


89 & 90- 


Type of Position Under 94 99 104 109 


95- 100- 105- 110- 
114 119 134 
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Bookkeepers (hand or 

machine) 1 14 
Bookkeepers—-stenogra- 
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General office workers. 
General office workers 

—stenographers 
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school graduates of 1936 who had 
been able to hold the same office 
position for six months or longer 
shows that only 21 of these graduates 
had I.Q.’s of less than 90 and that a 
total of 136 or 11 per cent of them 
had 1.Q.’s of less than 100. It is sig- 
nificant that without exception the 


* Baldwin Dorothy. ‘Retail Selling in High 


School.” National Business Educati terly 
$:27-8, October, 1937, ucation Quarterly 


who cannot afford additional train- 
ing. Other interesting data showed 
the types of schools attended by 
young people after graduation, cur- 
rent rates of pay, the relationship of 
intelligence quotients to further 
schooling, employment and unem- 
ployment. 


* Pond, Millicent, and Bills, Marian A. “In- 
telligence and Clerical Jobs.” Personnel Journal 
12:41-56, June, 1933. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 9) 


scribed to the salesman what I had in 
mind. He showed me a few suits which 
were as near what I had described as he 
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had in stock. With no effort whatever to 
sell me what he had in place of what I 
wanted, he frankly told me that he did 


not have what I desired and expresscd the 
hope that next time he might have it ij 
I would give him another chance to serve 
me. I don’t believe that this is an isolated 
case. It represents the treatment | have 
had in furniture departments, shoe <epart- 
ments, and in other departments of retail 
establishments. I am impressed with the fact 
that the average retail store wants to 
serve its customers in a way whic) will 
be mutually advantageous and is not too 
keen about sales which result in d)ssatis- 
faction to the consumer. 

When it is remembered that very 
large proportion of selling edu ation 
which is given in our public and | vivate 
schools is given with retail store sery- 
ice in mind, it is important to rem: mber 
that there is relatively little likelihoo | that 
later there will be conflict lx ween 
consumer points of view taught in retall 
selling classes and merchant poi: s of 
view in accordance with which wi | es- 
tablished retail stores carry on their busi- 
ness, 

It seems fairly clear, then, that vher- 
ever courses in salesmanship are siven 
with store service in mind, and whi rever 
consumer education is given with a view 
to protecting consumers, teachers + ould 
see to it that their criticisms of e» sting 
practices are definite with respect > the 
kinds of business in which these pra. tices 
are common. They make every po sible 
effort to prevent the development «the 
point of view that all business is di hon- 
est or anti-consumer as a result © the 
study of a few cases of consumer mal- 
treatment. They should leave no ston. un- 
turned to prevent students from gi iting 
the idea that our whole economic s\ stem 
is being condemned because a few :ndi- 
viduals engaged in a few types of busi- 
ness resort to practices which are open to 
question from a consumer point of view. 

One of the ways in which educators 
can assure that no unwarranted view) oints 
antagonistic to honest business shall re- 
sult from emphasis on malpractices of one 
sort and another is to balance discussion 
of these bad practices with discussion of 
good ones which are known to exist in 
every locality. In fact, it should be pos- 
sible to do more than balance the discus- 
sion of bad practices with good ones; it 
should be possible to overbalance bad 
practices with the study of good ones in 
connection with the consideration o! any 
kind of business which has been devel- 
oped and is being conducted with the long- 
term viewpoint that only through con- 
sumer service can such a business lhiope 
to survive. 


N. O. C. Disbanded 


The information and field service ac- 
tivities of the National Occupational Con- 
ference have been transferred to the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service in the United States Office of 
Education, at Washington, D. C. The 
work of the N. O. C. has been concluded. 

The Occupational Index and the occupa- 
tional pamphlets formerly published by 
N. O. C. are now being distributed by 
Occupational Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square East, New 
York City. 

Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, is now published by the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
Inc., with headquarters at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 


City. 
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Bridging That Gap 


H ABITS and life patterns can be 
pretty firmly established — in 
twelve years. Virtually all the life- 
time of the high school senior, who 
is about to assume an adult role, has 
been spent in the school, or under its 
influence. During this time it is ex- 
pected that he or she will act like a 
boy or girl. If he has failed, at times, 
to assume responsibility, or to behave 
according to accepted standards of 
conduct, he has been excused on the 
grounds of his youth. In fact, we 
have wanted him to enjoy the spor- 
adic outbursts of youthful enthusi- 
asm and have tolerantly overlooked 
his periods of apathy and irrespon- 
sibility. As teachers, it has been our 
duty to observe his weaknesses and 
aim toward their correction—but 
never to be intolerant, unsympathetic, 
or unforgiving. 

Then suddenly, as if by the ring- 
ing of a bell, the scene changes. ‘lhe 
ink on the diploma has hardly dried, 
the echo of the last commencement 
oration has scarcely died away, be- 


THE IN-TRAINING JOB... 


Where theory and practice merge . 


employer. 


by William E. Haines 


Supervisor of Business Education 
Wilmington, Delaware 


. . Where youth 
meets an adult world . . . Where the findings of the 
employer can be translated into remedial classroom 
training . . . Where inexperience gives way to self- 
confidence under the sympathetic supervision of the 


“There is no more serious chal- 
lenge facing our schools today 
than the gorge between school 
days and vocational efficiency. We 
must construct a bridge. Pro- 
bably no segment of our second- 
ary school program provides a 
better foundation than does busi- 
ness education.” 


to know how to use best his new 
freedom. The sudden cessation of 
the classroom rhythm may prove 
even bewildering. As the days pass, 
he becomes aware that he is no long- 
er expected to act as an adolescent; 
somehow people expect him to be 
grown up. How quickly the attitude 
of these very people has changed! 


THE CLASSROOM ... 
Where the student acquires the tools with which to 
work . . . Where the idealism of The American Way 
becomes a vital part of his training for citizenship 
. . . Where he is guided toward goals of vocational 
usefulness . . 
and encouraged to develop his own personal powers 


Miss Jones was right when she said 
that competition for jobs was really 
keen. Why, everybody seems so in- 
tent upon “going places” in his and 
her job. Else, why would the eve- 
ning schools be so crowded? Ex- 
perience? I used to think that was a 
word on a spelling list! How do they 
expect us to get experience if they 
won't give us jobs in the first place’ 
Gee, they expect a fellow to grow 
up overnight! 

Unfortunate perhaps, but true. 
They do expect a fellow to grow up 
overnight. Here lies the gap. There 
is no more serious challenge facing 
our schools today than the gorge be- 
tween school days and vocational ef- 
ficiency. We must construct a bridge. 
Probably no segment of our second- 
ary school program provides a better 
foundation than does business educa- 
tion. Somehow, we must bring busi- 
ness right into the classroom; some- 
how, we must project ourselves and 
our students right into the business 
community. Too often, we presume 


. Where he is trained in social attitudes 


to the greatest possible extent. 


The Above Illustration and Captions are from the Folder “Our Responsibility”, recently distributed among Wilmington Business 


Men in connection with the Wilmington Cooperative Program. 


fore the “new citizen” is squarely up 
against stark realism, Bells no long- 
er ring unfailingly at 45-minute in- 
tervals to usher in a new subject and 
a new teacher. The graduate is no 
longer reminded by an ever-present 
guide that he must meet responsibili- 
ties from hour to hour or even day to 
day. He is not infrequently at a loss 
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Life is Real—The School Shelters 


.., .Why, the Class Night antics 
of a few short weeks ago are begin- 
ning to seem like a reflection of the 
dim past. Then too, those whoopee 
socks and crazy neckties are begin- 
ning to look a little silly. Perhaps 
I did giggle unnecessarily. I guess 


to know what business wants—and 
demands—never bothering to become 
ourselves a part of the vast machin- 
ery of business. The classroom in 
Typewriting, Office Practice, Book- 
keeping, and Shorthand should bristle 
with the invigorating atmosphere of 
the business office, In the past we 


have dedicated much lip service to 
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the problem of linking the theoreti- 
cal with the practical. We have felt 
that we have done our share if we 
have sent an occasional student to a 
downtown business office for a day 
or two, or if we have assigned some 
students to teachers for infrequent 
dictation. Excursions, motion pic- 
tures, and talks have become signifi- 
cant ways to vitalize the offerings of 
the curriculum; yet the student must 
gain a certain confidence himself 
which can be acquired only by a 
direct, intimate association with the 
job itself. 


The Gap Must Be Closed! 


The countless thousands of boys 
and girls who are graduated each 
year are worth little to the employer 
until this gap has been closed. Noth- 
ing short of job-experience will burn- 
ish the rough edges of the graduate, 
who has not infrequently indulged 
his classroom activities with vague, 
pointless indifference. By not tuning 
our courses of study to specific job 
analyses, we have often failed to 
show the student the real vocational 
import of the work. 


It matters but littke how much we 
talk about transcription speed, ap- 
pearance factors, telephone  tech- 
nique, punctuation skill, typewriting 
accuracy, machine manipulation, 
mental calculation, bookkeeping 
knowledge, or courtesy, if the stu- 
dent is utterly lost in a maze of emo- 
tional bewilderment the day he first 
sets foot into the prospective employ- 
er’s office. If his lack of self-confi- 
dence and general confusion produce 
a negative reaction on the part of the 
employer, his skill training will go for 
naught—temporarily at least. For the 
most part, the schools are providing 
comprehensive training in the tool 
subjects. Still, the emerging graduate 
can find no substitute for the feeling 
of personal assurance that comes 
only from days at the typewriter, or 
at the desk on the job, There is so 
much in knowing that he has han- 
dled incoming calls on the telephone ; 
that he has accurately transcribed a 
dozen mailable letters for an exact- 
ing employer; that he has systemati- 
cally filed important data in a well- 
arranged filing system; that he has 
posted fifty accounts on the book- 
keeping machine; or that he has 
greeted callers as they have come 
into the office. In short, there is an 
intangible something that springs 
from the realization that he can be 
a useful part of a vast world of 
business. That realization does some- 
thing for the individual to bolster 
his confidence in the future, It is 


reflected in his manner, appearance, 
speech, and personal vigor. 
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Cooperative Training as a Means 
of Articulation 


In Wilmington a bridge is being 
built across that gap that separates 
the boy or girl from _ vocational 
maturity. During the 12A term the 
student in Business Education spends 
alternating two-week periods out on 
a job and in school. In this way he 
enjoys ten full weeks of practical 
experience. When he returns to 
school at the end of each two-week 
period, the employer submits a full 
report of his work for that time. 
These reports are immediately cir- 
culated among the teachers, who 
promptly set in motion a remedial 
program that aims to correct the 
weaknesses thus disclosed. When the 
co-operative returns to the job for 
the next two-week period, he does so 
with the feeling that something has 
been done about his weak points. 
Thus, by the time he is ready to be 
graduated, he has undergone refine- 
ments that would otherwise be costly 
to both himself and his future em- 
ployer, At the same time he has been 
paid a nominal amount for his 
services. 

Aside from the values derived 
from actual service on the job, the 
cooperative student profits by the 
experience gained by securing his 
own position. The school assumes 
no responsibility for his placement, 
although a great many are assigned 
to positions that come through the 
Placement Department. Nearly six 
months before he has finished school 
he has sought a job; he has experi- 
enced selling his abilities to those 
who may need them. His unsuccess- 
ful attempts occur at a time when 
he is under the watchful and sym- 
pathetic eye of the school. The errors 
in his method are observed, and he 
does much to acquire an effective 
job-seeking technique. 


Cooperative Work Gives a 
Continuous Survey 


In Wilmington it is virtually un- 
necessary to conduct surveys to learn 
what local business men think of 
our graduates. In the course of a 
few years many hundreds of em- 
ployers have participated in the Co- 
operative Program, Their comments 
on the Employer’s Report are a con- 
stant source of reliable information 
as to where the Business Education 
Department is doing a good job and 
where it needs to redouble its efforts. 
Now just what do the employers 
have to say about these student- 
apprentices? Listed here are a few 
excerpts from their reports which 
are indicative of the type of criticism 
which has proved to be so useful to 


the teachers. The employers are 
urged to be candid, and thus provide 
the school with a genuine basis for 
corrective action. At the same time 
the employer is encouraged to rec- 
ognize the strong points in the stu- 
dent’s equipment. 

To quote from the Employer's 
Reports : 

“Should learn to erase typing «rrors 


neatly. Has to be told many tim: Is 
inclined to be talkative.” 

“Ts very businesslike. Needs t+ im- 
prove in answering the telephone.” 

“A little nervous. Gets upset wher there 
are several things to do. Will imp: ve, | 
am sure, with experience. Need: help 
with the use of the dictionary.” 

“Florence is an exceptional girl. She 
is much above standard. She wor! for 
three different men in the Claims 1 part- 
—_ and they all speak most hig! y of 
her.” 


“Is acquiring ‘dictionary habit.’ S \ould 
Strive to improve the accuracy o her 
transcripts.” 

“Is weak in spelling.” 

“Makes fine office worker. Is di’ zent, 
willing, and dependable. Is neatly di: ssed 
and well-mannered.” 

“Needs to acquire speed and accur: +y in 
typewriting. Has good habits of ftice 
housekeeping.” 

“Connie has had considerable ind: xing 
and filing this week and has done both 


very well. She is exceptionally good in 
punctuation. I like the way she :veets 
people.” 


“Should watch personal hygiene nore 
carefully.” 


Use of Businessmen’s Opinions 


These are but a few of the many 
observations that come from the em- 
ploying business community. © Old 
stuff,” you say. “We know those 
things only too well. We don’t need 
to have someone else tell us.” True, 
it is “old stuff.” Yet the criticisms 
are personalized. For the first time, 
perhaps, Mary sees the embarrass- 
ment of being a poor speller. John 
knew before that he could not type 
accurately. The teachers have told 
him many times. But somehow it 
doesn’t look so well when Mr. 
Welsh, the Real Estate Man, writes 
it in black and white on his [’m- 
ployer’s Report. 

... . Guess maybe I better start 
to do something about it. Anyway, 
it’s fun working in an office. Guess 
a fellow better show some improve- 
ment the next two weeks. Mr. Welsh 
is a pretty swell man. He treats me 
as if I were grown up. Maybe he'll 
give me a permanent job when | 
finish in June—or, at least, help me 
get one. Guess my teachers were 
right. The things I learned in class 
are important on the job. I like 
being grown up, too. 

Yes, cooperative employment is a 
real bridge over the Gap of Inex- 
perience. 
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Bookkeeping in a Small Town 


HE problem of this study was to 

ascertain the bookkeeping prac- 
tices of professional and non-retail 
businessmen in a small town, and to 
point out the implications for the 
teaching of bookkeeping in second- 
ary schools. 

Large numbers of our population 
are engaged in businesses pro- 
fessions of their own with the re- 
sponsibility of keeping their own 
records, or if they know nothing 
about them, of trusting to someone 
else to keep them accurately. A large 
majority of these professional and 
businessmen, even though they have 
college educations, have had no book- 
keeping other than the amount they 
received in high school. Bookkeep- 
ing as a high 
school subject 
should adequately 
teach these pros- 
pective business 
and professional 
men the need for 
keeping records 
in business. 

Data were se- 
cured by sending 
questionnaires to 
a number of pro- 
fessional and non- 
retail  business- 
men in a typical 
mid-western town 
of about 3500 
population. 
Twenty-nine re- 
plies were re- 
ceived from the 
thirty-three ques- 
tionnaires sent 
out. 

The following 
sections contain the information col- 
lected regarding bookkeeping prac- 
tices. 


Number of Employees 


_ To make the bookkeeping prac- 
tices of these men more significant, 
it was necessary to show the size of 
the business as to the number of em- 
ployees. Most of the concerns had 
few employees. Nine of the firms 
were run by the owner only. Fifteen 
of the firms employed one; two em- 
ployed two ; and three employed three 
workers. Altogether there were 
twenty-eight employees in the twenty- 
nine professional and non-retail busi- 
ness firms. Making the average num- 
ber of employees per business slight- 
ly less than one, or .97. 
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Number of Bookkeepers 


There were only three full-time 
bookkeepers, which was 10.7 per cent 
of the total employees. Part-time 
bookkeepers numbered 15, which was 
53.5 per cent of all employees. Both 
full-time and part-time bookkeepers 
totaled 18, or 64.2 per cent of all 
employees. In eleven cases the own- 
er of the business kept his own rec- 
ords. This means that of all the men 
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contacted 37.9 per cent were fully re- 
sponsible for the keeping of their own 
books. 


Type of Credit Extended to 
Customers 


In order to adequately determine 
the bookkeeping practices a knowl- 
edge of the kind of credit used in 
conducting the business was believed 
to be necessary. Those businesses 
operating on a cash only basis, 
amounted to five, or 17.25 per cent 
of the total businesses contacted. 
The same number, five, operated on a 
cash and credit basis. The number 


using cash, credit and_ installment 
basis was the most frequent, the num- 
ber being nineteen, or 65.50 per 
cent. 


Type of Bookkeeping Records 
Maintained 

Twenty firms, or 68.90 per cent of 
the total twenty-nine firms, keep 
single entry books, and seven, or 24.21 
percent, keep double entry books. The 
greatest number, twelve, use the cash 
book only. The number using a ledger 
was six; the number using a cash 
book and subsequently posting to a 
ledger was five, or 17.25 per cent. A 
cash journal only was used by three, 
or 10.32 per cent; and the cash jour- 
nal and subsequent ledger posting 
was used by only one or 3.44 per cent. 


Frequency of Making Trial Balances 

Thirteen of these men, or 44.88 per 
cent, never make 
a trial balance. 
The largest num- 
ber, eight, or 27.56 
per cent, make 
trial balances an- 
nually. Two make 
a trial balance 
weekly, and one 
stated that he 
made a trial bal- 
ance quarterly, 
One man stated 
that he made a 
trial balance every 
two or three 
months, Although 
only thirteen 
stated that they 
never make a trial 
balance, the tabu- 
lation showed that 
there are fifteen 
who do not keep a 
ledger. Perhaps 
this difference 1s 
due to the fact that some of the men 
filling out the questionnaire do not 
understand fully just what is meant 
by a trial balance. 


Frequency of Making Financial 
Statements 


Thirteen, or 44.88 per cent of the 
men contacted state that they never 
make a financial statement. Financial 
statements are made annually by 
eight, or 27.56 per cent; monthly by 
five, or 17.25 per cent; and semi-an- 
nually by three, or 10.31 per cent. 


Frequency of Auditing of Records 
Out of the twenty-nine men con- 
tacted only five ever have their books 
audited. Four have their books au- 
dited annually, and one has his books 
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audited monthly. The one man who 
has his books audited monthly is.en- 
gaged in the insurance business. The 
four men stating that their books 
were audited annually are engaged in 
the following types of professions or 
businesses : dentist, physician and sur- 
geon, dry cleaning, and shoe repair- 
ing. One man stated that he only had 
his books audited by other employees 
in the office. 


Uses of Bookkeeping Records 


Twenty-four, or 82.76 per cent of 
the twenty-nine men, state that their 
records are for the main purpose of 
management of the business; nine- 
teen, or 65.51 per cent, state that the 
records are kept partly for the pur- 
pose of computing income tax; and 
eight, or 27.59 per cent state that one 
of the purposes of their recordkeep- 
ing is for the payment of social se- 
curity tax. 

Most of these professional and 
non-retail businessmen had _ secured 
their only knowledge of recordkeep- 
ing through business experience. This 
number was nineteen, or 52.78 per 
cent. Eight had secured their know!- 
edge of recordkeeping in high school ; 
four had received their information 
at college, and the same number, four, 
in business college, 

The last question asked was about 
the type of high school training these 
twenty-nine men would consider the 
most valuable for a prospective work- 
er in their type of profession or busi- 
ness. There was a total of 265 an- 


swers to this question. Academic sub-; 
jects, as well as business subjects, 


Thee design 


were listed for evaluation. 

English, in the academic subj ects; 
received the highest number of cheks\”. 
as being of value. The ‘number.re- 
ceived in this case was 22, or 8.30 per 
cent of the total. The next highest 
two were general business course and 
tvping—each receiving 21 checks. or 
7.92 per cent of the total. Spelling 
was listed 18 times, followed by book- 
keeping course which received 17 
checks by the twenty-nine men. Other 
subjects stressed were: salesmanship, 
business arithmetic, business law, 
penmanship, banking and _ finance, 
public speaking, merchandising, and 
advertising. One attorney especially 
emphasizes ty ping, bookkeeping, 
spelling, and penmanship. His com- 
ment, written at the bottom of the 
questionnaire is as follows: “I feel 
that psychology, salesmanship, bank- 
ing and finance, merchandising, ad- 
vertising, business law, buymanship 
and consumer education, are really 
too far advanced for high school 
students.. Thev ‘should the 
fundamentals “down pat” and get the 
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finer points, if going into business, 
later when they are more mature and 
their minds better developed. I have 
often thought that typing, bookkeep- 
ing, spelling and penmanship should 
be required subjects for high school 
pupils.” 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


In view of the above investigation 
and the findings thereof, the follow- 
ing conclusions are drawn: 


1. Professional and non-retail businesses 
in a small town offer limited source of 
employment to bookkeepers since a ma- 
jority of the proprietors keep the books 
themselves. 


2. Most of the businesses are operated 
on a cash, credit and installment basis. 


3. Most of the records are designed 
primarily to account for the cash and 
charges of customers’ accounts. 


4. Trial balances are seldom made by 
these ' professions and businesses. 


5. Financial statements are seldom made 
by these professions and businesses. 


6. The records are very seldom audited. 


7. Most of the professional and nop- 
retail businessmen received their record- 
keeping knowledge from business experi- 
ence or in high school. 


8. The men, in general, believe that the 
main educational aids are English, gen- 
eral business course, typing, spelling, !ook- 
keeping, and business arithmetic. 


The following recommendations 
are made for the teaching of bv ok- 
keeping in high schools : 

1. That all hagh school students who 
intend, at sometime, to enter pr fes- 


sion or business for himself, study « asic 
bookkeeping course. 


2. That the basic bookkeeping « 
stress sole proprietorship accounting. 


urse 


3. That the basic bookkeeping 
emphasize the importance of mainta 
complete recording systems incl 
ledger accounts, trial balances, and‘. 
cial statements. 


urse 
ling 
ling 


4. That the basic bookkeeping c« irse 
include some study of the methods of »re- 
paring income tax returns and socia  se- 
curity tax reports. 


5. That the teachers of bookkeepin. be- 
come acquainted with the bookee 
practices and problems in the local «om- 
munity. 


[MRK 
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reproduced here was 


staked’ very, very lightly with pencil on 


* the ‘typing paper. The paper was then 
inserted into the machine and_ typed, 
using the asterisk (star) only. The solid 
effect was obtained by going back and 
filling in between the spaces by the use 
The light 
pencil lines are easily obscured by the 


typing. 


of the variable line-spacer. 


This sketch is one of the prize-win- 
ning entries submitted in the First Na- 
tional Artistic Typing Contest conducted 
by Julius Nelson, Windber High School, 
Windber, Other designs 
will be printed in later issues of this 


Pennsylvania. 


magazine. 


‘i In il 
Becker College, Worcester, Mass. 
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FFICE Practice, one of the late 

additions to commercial cur- 
ricula is a subject which is making 
increasing demands upon the atten- 
tion of those training teachers of 
commercial subjects. High schools 
throughout the United States are 
adding this training in a movement 
so widespread that it is fast becom- 
ing impossible for the future com- 
mercial teacher in a high school of 
any size to escape its need. This 
is particularly true of courses in of- 
fice machines and in office organiza- 
tion and points to the conclusion that 
office practice should be required of 
every prospetive teacher of commer- 
cial subjects. 

How to teach it, is the problem 
which arises from this newly-ac- 
quired and steadily growing recog- 
nition of its importance. Many and 
varied methods are in operation but 
the way is open for any and all sug- 
gestions on how 
these methods 
may be revised 
and improved. 

The method 
of teaching an 
integrated office- 
practice course 
presented in the 
following dis- 
cussion is one 
which has grown 
out of an inves- 
tigation of the 
needs through 
reading articles 
on the subject, 
interviewing 
teachers of office 
practice and 
business men, 
and personal ex- 
perience. It is 
offered, not as a model plan, but as a 
basis on which still further adjust- 
ment and improvement may be 
made. 


Prerequisites for Office Practice 


There is no time in the office prac- 
tice laboratory for teaching the fun- 
damentals of a business education. 
When the student comes into the of- 
fice practice laboratory he is pre- 
sumed to be ready for office work and 
able to cope with standards as rigid as 
those maintained in a well-organized 
business office. Therefore, students 
who enroll for office practice should 
have a thorough knowledge of such 
subjects as shorthand, typewriting, 
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accounting, and general business 
forms and procedures. 

The length of the course may be 
one semester of twenty weeks or two 
quarters of twenty-four weeks. In 
either case, when the student finishes 
the course he should have a good 
working knowledge of every machine 
in the laboratory, a mastery of 
several, and a teaching knowledge of 
business forms and their relationship 
to each other. 

The office practice laboratory may 
be arranged on the same plan as a 
regular business office. There is no 
reason for having rows of desks ex- 
cept as a carry-over from the tradi- 
tional classroom. Desks and equip- 


Office Practice Laboratory at Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 


ment should be placed to make use 
of the best light and to allow for the 
greatest working space. 


Organization of Course 
Heck one 

The first week is spent in organiz- 
ing the class, demonstrating the ma- 
chines, learning the practical work- 
ing parts, and presenting the teaching 
plan. 

The teacher demonstrates each ma- 
chine from a high table, not that the 
students will learn how to operate the 
machine; they will get practically 
nothing in the way of learning to 
operate it themselves, but so that they 


will see the machine in operation and 
become so interested in it that they 
too will want to operate it. Needless 
to say, the teacher must be proficient 
in handling the machine he is demon- 
strating because for the first day or 
two, he functions as a salesman sell- 
ing the use of the machine and the 
office plan of teaching to his stu- 
dents. 

When the demonstration is finished 
the students take any position in the 
laboratory where they can find an 
empty chair. The class is limited to 
the number of units of work avail- 
able in the laboratory. The teacher 
in charge then goes from one unit to 
another, instructing each student or 
group on the operation of each unit. 
While the teacher is instructing in 
one unit, the other students may work 
on problems on which they have al- 
ready received instruction, or read 
the instructions and experiment with 
the machines 
until the teacher 
can get to them. 


Weeks Two 

to Twelve 

Weeks two to 
twelve are spent 
in attaining a 
fair degree of 
mastery on each 
machine or unit 
in the laboratory. 
Regardless of 
the machine 
used, the manu- 
facturer of that 
machine fur- 
nishes a manual 
of instruction 
containing prob- 
lems of all types 
which are excel- 
lent for the beginner. It is up to the 
teacher to select the problems he 
thinks should be used in order to 
reach the objectives he has set up 
for his course. In a one-semester 
course no student can become an ex- 
pert operator of all machines in the 
laboratory. As a prospective teacher, 
that is not necessary. He must, how- 
ever, become proficient enough to 
give a good demonstration on any 
machine. 

The following table gives an idea 
of the units in the laboratory and the 
time spent on each for a class of 


twenty students : 
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Class 
Unit Periods Students 


Adding Machines 10 2 


Electric* Sundstrand 
Electric Burroughs 


Calculating Machines 10 3 


Electric Monroe 
Electric Marchant 
Comptometer 


Dictating and Sound Unit 10 3 


Dictaphone Transcriber 
Ediphone Transcriber 
Voice recording unit 
Shaver 

Two typewriters 


bo 


Duplicating Unit 5 


Five typewriters 
Electric Mimeograph 
Colored inks and pads 
Mimeoscope and tools 
Ditto and supplies 


Filing Unit (Remington- 
Rand) 20 10 


Twenty-period course with 
equipment for ten students 


Other equipment 
rae. switchboard and telephones (if obtain- 
e 


Check protector 

Stapling machines 

Paper cutter 

Loose-leaf ledgers, cash records, standard busi- 
ness forms 

Filing equipment 


* Electric machines are specified so the stu- 
dents may turn out more work in the time 
allowed. 


Rotation Pian 


The rotation plan is used. If, for 
example, the teacher in charge in- 
structs a student at the adding ma- 
chines first, that student remains at 
the adding machines for approxi- 
mately ten class periods. It is his 
duty then to instruct the next stu- 
dent on the machines before he leaves 
to go on to the next unit. Thus, 
after the first instruction, which 
should not take over a week, the 
teacher in charge is free to move 
around the room to keep student in- 
struction going smoothly. The fact 
that the class is composed largely of 
seniors almost ready for teaching 
jobs makes a high quality of student 
instruction paramount. 

Students rotate from one unit to 
another until the work at all units 
has been completed. Irregularities 
are absorbed by the twenty-period fil- 
ing course which may be worked at 
during periods.when a machine is not 
available. Machine tapes, duplica- 
tion samples, dictating machine let- 
ters, and filing papers are kept in 
notebooks to facilitate grading. Grad- 
ing may be done by an exchange of 
notebooks, by a committee of stu- 
dents, or they may be checked by the 
more rapid students as supplementary 
work. Very little checking should 
be done by the teacher in charge. 
His time should be spent in devising 
ways of improving the instruction. 
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Integration 


Thirteen to Twenty-four 


The students are now familiar with 
every unit in the laboratory. They 
are like a man training to be a car- 
penter who knows only how to drive 
a nail. He is a good nail driver, but 
to become a carpenter, he must learn 
where to drive the nail and why it 
should be driven there. The students 
can operate the machines, but that is 
not enough: The machines, like ma- 
chines in an office, are only tools 
with which the work is carried on. 

Weeks thirteen to twenty-four are 
devoted to working out and setting 
in motion a’ business organization 
using regulation business forms. This 
business organization can be made 
the most interesting and worthwhile 
training in the commerce curricu- 
lum. The students now have a 
knowledge of shorthand, typing, ac- 
counting, business law, salesmanship, 
and other theory courses, and have 
learned how to operate office ma- 
chines. Now comes the test of putting 
this training into operation. The 
past record of the student in all of 
these courses should be available to 
the office laboratory teacher. 

The first week of the period is 
spent in applying for jobs. First, a 
letter of application must be written. 
A student’s past record is inspected 
and notations made on his letter of 
application. An appointment is then 
made and a_ personal interview 

granted. The heads of the depart- 
ments are hired first. They, in turn, 
help with the hiring of other workers 
in their departments. 


Jobs in the Business Organization 


A list of the jobs available in a 
business organization for twenty 
office workers is given below : 


Office Manager—Teacher in charge of the 
class. 

Secretary to Office Manager—Handles dic- 
tation, bulletins, filing, grades, and other 
clerical work of the office manager. 


Head Accountant—In charge of reports 
and accounts. It is his duty to see that 
the business operates at a profit. He 
makes the weekly reports of statements 
to the office manager. He must be re- 
sponsible for keeping records straight 
and books in balance. 


Accounts Receivable Bookkeeper—Is_ in 
charge of the accounts-receivable ledger. 
Must prepare a report each day show- 
ing cash received on account and mer- 
chandise sold on account. Report goes 
to ledger clerk. Must prepare a report 
each day for the credit manager, show- 
ing balance due from customers. 


Accounts Payable Bookkeeper—Must pre- 
pare a report each day for the cashier 
showing accounts which must be paid 
to receive discount. Prepares a report 
each day for the ledger clerk showing 
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payments made on account and mer. 
chandise purchased on account. 


Ledger Bookkeeper—Keeps contro! ae. 
counts for customers, creditors, and 
cash. Keeps all other accounts, josting 
from business forms rather than from 
journal entries. Must keep his ledger 
in balance by a daily trial balance, or 3 
daily distribution sheet. This report 
goes to the office manager. 

Credit Manager—Must establish a credit 
rating for all customers. Keep. cus. 
fomers’ account balances within their 
credit rating. Responsible for llec- 
tions. Must approve all orders from 
customers. 

Cashier—Kesponsible for weekly yroll, 
Writes all checks and deposits al cash 
received, 

Switchboard Operator—Handles a’ in- 
coming and outgoing calls small! 
switchboard may sometimes be ol) cined 
from the telephone company). 

Two Billing Clerks—Must type sal: in- 
voices with enough duplicated fc  en- 
tries and records, usually about fi ¢ or 
Six. 

Purchasing Agent—Kesponsible fo 
company purchases. Keeps a reco (1 oi 
inventory and watches turnover. 

Advertising and Sales Manager—\ rites 
advertisements and keeps orders om- 
ing in by writing sales letters. 

Person to Represent Customers—O. ders 
all merchandise from the company. 
Person to Represent Creditors—Seli. all 

merchandise to the company. 

Secretary to Customers—Handles all cor- 
respondence regarding orders from ¢om- 
pany, keeps accounts, and makes pay- 
ments. 

Secretary to Creditors—Handles all cor- 
respondence regarding sales to the com- 
pany, keeps accounts and receives jay- 
ments. 

Bank Cashier—Takes care of loans, and 
investments. 

Bank Teller—Receives deposits and caslies 
checks. 

Bookkeeper of Bank—\leeps accounts oi 
depositors and balances pass books. 

Office Boy—Must know who uses business 
forms and keep them supplied. Dis- 
tributes copies of invoices, and other 
office communications. 

This business organization keeps 
all office units in operation most of 
the time. The workers are changed 
every three weeks to another job. By 
the end of the quarter they will have 
held four jobs in the organization and 
through their daily business dealings 
and observation will have become 
familiar with all of the jobs in the 
organization. 

Regardless of the set-up, the or- 
ganization and operation of an oftice 
in a businesslike way should be an 
essential part of any office practice 
course. 

Training in office practice which 
stops with a knowledge of the opera- 
tion of office machines and a filing 
unit is not complete. It must also 
include actual practice in general 
office procedure. 
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ONVINCED of the usefulness 
of motion pictures as an aid 
in business education, the Division 
of Visual Experiment of Harmon 
Foundation, New York, produced 
last spring a three-reel 16 millimeter 
silent instructional film, Anow Your 
Typewriter. Since that time, during 
the summer, which is usually a some- 
what dormant season for film dis- 
tribution, more than fifteen prints 
have been in circulation, evoking 
favorable comments from typewrit- 
ing educators and motion picture 
specialists throughout the country. 
“A non-commercial film for use in 
commercial education is an event to 
be hailed and encouraged,” states its 
listing in the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany Educational Film Catalogue. 
“The picture... presents very vivid- 
ly the importance of the typewriter 
in modern life, the many ways in 
which it can be used creatively, and 
the technique of operating it eff- 
ciently. Ample footage is given to 
the demonstration aspects of the film, 


_ and skillful use is made of the brief, 


montage-like effect for giving an 
orientation. 

“Children in the elementary grades 
are seen learning to manipulate this 
important modern tool, and it is 
indeed interesting to see the skill 
with which fifth graders carry on 
typing. Interestingly enough, the 
film does not stress ‘typing for its 
own sake,’ which is often the case, 
but rather the importance of master- 
ing this skill to facilitate written ex- 
pression, whether it be a housewife, 
a minister, a reporter, or a stenog- 
rapher, 

“The film presents clearly the 
time-saving elements in typing, and 
the need for learning to use the type- 
writer properly regardless of the 
ultimate end to be achieved. The 
photography and editing are excel- 
lent. This film will be a great aid 
to teachers of commercial education, 
and to leaders in adult education.” 
_ Harmon Foundation, the producer, 
1S a privately-endowed philanthropic 
organization. For more than ten 


Years, it has been making motion 


pictures which “give promise of 
rendering a constructive contribution 
to public well-being.” 


Values of Films 


Motion pictures are felt to be use- 
ful instruments with wide educa- 
tional applications, whether they are 
Process films, showing how to per- 
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Your Typewriter in Motion Picture 
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form certain acts ; documentary films, 
presenting contemporary background 
material on social subjects; or dra- 
matic motion pictures. Anow our 
Typewriter is primarily a_ process 
film, occasionally employing some of 
the techniques of the documentary 
presentation. 

In making this film, the Founda- 
tion started from a consideration of 
typewriting as a modern method of 
communication useful to everyone. 
The typewriter is treated as a utility, 
rather than as a commercial product. 

Because of this approach, ma- 
chines representing all of the major 
typewriter manufacturers are shown 


Demonstrating Correct Posture 


in ‘‘Know Your Typewriter’’. 


in the flm. However, in the sections 
devoted to direct teaching, where it 
would have been difficult and con- 
fusing to change machines from 
sequence to sequence, only one type- 
writer is used for analysis whenever 
the fundamental principles shown 
are common to all typewriters. 
Motion pictures have unique ad- 
vantages that make them useful to 
teachers of typewriting. Through the 
use of close-up enlargements, the 
functions of the smallest parts of the 
machine can be demonstrated to large 
groups of students simultaneously, 
and with much more ease and inti- 
macy than would be possible 1f the 
devices were actually pointed out to 
each student. Extreme care was ex- 


erted in scenarizing and photograph- 
ing this film, so that the techniques 
shown would be absolutely accurate. 


Use of Film in Teaching Typing 


Again, motion pictures can slow 
down action, so that the fingering of 
even the world’s fastest typists may 
be easily followed and studied. The 
film has been praised highly by many 
typewriting educators who were pre- 
viously unconvinced or prejudiced as 
to the effectiveness of motion pic- 
tures as teaching aids in this field. 

Apart from the basic instructional 
value, the film is designed to moti- 
vate a functional, creative approach 
to typewriting, No matter what sys- 
tem of typewriting is employed, it 
should be learned systematically, so 
that it will be a useful tool. Further, 
beyond mere knowledge of how to 
use a typewriter, the film points out 
that there is art to typewriting—to 
producing the most legible message 
in the most efficient form. 

It introduces the typewriter as an 
integral part of life today—in busi- 
ness, in professions, in trades, in 
schools, in the home. It makes clear 
that tvpewriting, a “must” for office 
workers, may be a valuable skill for 
everyone who has writing to do. 

The body of the film starts from 
a definition of the typewriter, show- 
ing that it is essentially nothing more 
than a device for transferring a type 
impression onto paper. Hands dem- 
onstrate first the basic elements of 
the machine: the keyboard, the rib- 
bon, and the carriage; then go on 
to show all of the other parts, and 
how they may be employed in stand- 
ard typing. 


Time Saving Devices Stressed 


The most modern time-saving de- 
vices are stressed, as they are em- 
ployed in preparing the most effective 
and efficient copy, This part of the 
film is directed at the large group of 
typists working in offices today, who 
neglect to use such devices as the 
tabulator in their daily writing. 

The film brings out points accented 
by typewriting educators: good pos- 
ture at the machine, and rhythm, or 
continuity of typing. It makes clear 
that a typewriter requires care, and 
shows how to clean and handle it 
properly. 

Workman-like mastery of every 
phase of typewriting, the film con- 
cludes, is not hard to obtain, if you 
know your typewriter. 

It is only fair to note that the 
exposition throughout is extremely 
simple, and that this simplicity of 
presentation has called forth some 
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slight criticism. However, as a first 
film on the subject of typewriting, 
it was necessary to start from funda- 
mentals, and it is this very simplicity 
of presentation that makes the film 
especially valuable for orientation. 

Business offices have shown the 
motion picture to their typists, to 
raise typing standards and increase 
efficiency ; and to non-typists, to show 
the advantages of understanding the 
use of the typewriter and perfecting 
the typewriting skill. 


Shows Typing in Lower Grades 


It has already been noted that one 
section of the motion picture shows 
children at the Horace Mann School, 
New York, as they work in their 
typewriting classes: second grade 
pupils using the “hunt and peck 
method”’—since their fingers are too 
small for touch typing, and fifth 
grade pupils already well started at 
touch typing, The film mentions re- 
cent experiments conducted by Wood 
and Freeman, who have shown that 
typewriting instruction begun in 
kindergarten and the first. grade not 
only makes for early acquisition of 
the typing skill, but actually raises 
levels of achievement in other school 
subjects. 

Parent-Teacher organizations and 
other civic groups will find the film 
useful in programs designed to 
stimulate the introduction of type- 
writing instruction into school cur- 
ricula, even into kindergarten grades. 

The wide uses of the motion pic- 
ture are due to the breadth of the 
subject of typewriting, and its place 
in modern society. Know Your 
Typewriter has been shown to per- 
sons from seven to seventy. For the 
youngest groups, some of the tech- 
nical terms employed in the titles 
may be difficult to read, but the pic- 
tures themselves are clear enough to 
keep the presentation interesting and 
understandable. 


Suggestions for Use of the Film 


Whenever a motion picture is used, 
it should be employed as part of a 
planned program. Taking into con- 
sideration the background of those 
to whom it is shown, and the purpose 
of its showing, some scheme should 
be devised to supplement the film, 
and make its impression more last- 
ing. If the film is projected without 
comment, a good measure of its use- 
fulness is lost, 

Because of this, program sugges- 
tions have been prepared for use with 
the film—including information as to 
the aim and content of the film, pro- 
viding technical information regard- 
ing the showing, and background 
material to amplify the message of 
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the film in terms of whatever specific 
emphasis may be desired for the 
group to whom it is shown. 

A suggested program for formal 
study might include opening remarks 
before the picture is projected, pro- 
jection accompanied by a running 
commentary, discussion of the film, 
and follow-up assignments. If the 
film is shown for more casual ob- 
servation, introductory music might 
precede the opening remarks, the film 
might be accompanied by musical 
records rather than running com- 
ments, and after the discussion 
project activities might be substituted 
for more formal follow-up assign- 
ments. 

Particularly when the motion pic- 
ture is shown to groups of ele- 
mentary school children, it is 
advisable to prepare them for the 
showing by a brief study of the 
names of any parts of the typewriter 
which may be unfamiliar to them. 
After the showing, they might be 
asked to describe some of the parts 
they have seen — especially such 
mechanisms as the escapement wheel, 
which is interior and invisible on the 
average typewriter. 

All of this supplementary material 
is available in the form of a printed 
Reference Outline to accompany the 
picture. In addition, it provides a 
very complete bibliography on type- 


writing—with notes as to the conten 
of the books listed. 
It is reiterated throughout the Ref. 


erence Outline that whenever the © 
t teaching & 
greater value can be obtained from jt fc 


film is used for direct 


if it is shown several times through- 
out the course of instruction 
Besides being a test case of the ad. 


vantages of motion pictures in type. [7 


writing instruction, this motion pic. 
ture has further import to -roups 
preparing material for type\ riting 
education. It has been sugges ed by 
Harold H. Smith, Editor of ype. 
writing Publications of The | iregg 
Publishing Company, that othe» mo- 
tion pictures designed for edu ation 
in typewriting might well ar se as 
an outgrowth of this presentati n. 

“T think that the excellent p otog- 
raphy of this film shows wh: can 
be done with motion pictures 1 the 
field of typewriting,’ Mr. ~mith 
stated. “It should stimulate th: pro- 
duction of many other useful ilms. 

“A very good film might be nade 
that would show the devices and proc- 
esses used by expert teaches in 
common teaching situations,” h« sug- 
gested. “If such a film were shown to 
a typewriting class, the stu-lents 
would have an opportunity to ij llow 
the steps as they were taught 1 the 
screen, and the teacher would hive a 
chance to see an expert educator in 
action.” 


Cooperative Study of Secondary 


School 


After six years of intensive. work—re- 
search, experimentation, analysis, revision, 
and refinement—the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards has com- 
pleted its work. It now has ready to of- 
fer to the secondary schools of the coun- 
try a body of materials and procedures 
for evaluation of secondary schools which 
are believed to be more valid, more flex- 
ible, and more stimulating to improve- 
ment than any that have been available 
in the past. 

Approximately $200,000 has been ex- 
pended by the Cooperative Study in the 
past four years in the development and 
refinement of these materials. They were 
first carefully tested in 200 secondary 
schools of all sizes and types in all parts 
of the country. As a result of this try- 
out they were extensively revised and 
published as “1938 editions” and again 


Standards 


tested in 90 additional schools. [uring 
the spring and summer of 1939 they have 
been further revised and rewritten. The 
“1940 editions,” represent the best judg- 
ment and experience of the Cooperative 
Study. It is expected that further re- 
visions will not be made for at least five 
years. 

The Cooperative Study now offers its 
publications to secondary schools of all 
types in all parts of the country; to 
libraries that want a complete record of 
the developments and results of this sig- 
nificant study; to instructors in courses in 
secondary education in universities, col- 
leges, and normal schools; and to state, 
regional, and national groups interested in 
supervisory and evaluative materials as 
incentives for constant improvement o! 
schools under their care. 


NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
1940 Series—May 16, 17, 18 


Covering following positions—Bookkeeper, Stenographer, Typist, Machine Transcriber, 
Calculating Machine Operator, File Clerk. 


AUSPICES N.O.M.A., and NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


For descriptive booklet address Joint Committee on Tests, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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The Deluge of Business Teachers’ 
Associations 


F teachers’ associations, there is 

no end. Of meetings, confer- 
ences, councils, and round-tables the 
number is legion. And the business 
teachers lead all the rest. 

City, county, and metropolitan 
area 1s one basis for association. In 
some of these there are business edu- 
cation divisions of the general teach- 
er group, in some there are separate- 
ly constituted business education as- 
sociations; a few areas have both 
types of organization. These business 
education groups will quite likely 
have several meetings per year. One 
such real association publishes a 
yearbook. Others publish journals. 


State and Regional Associations 


associations have 
business education departments 
which hold annual meetings. In ad- 
dition there are in a few states a 
separate business teachers’ associa- 


State teachers’ 


tion. These groups do little besides 
meet. But in the larger states the 
state teachers’ associations foster 


sectional meetings—in two states 
there are as many as eleven of these 
sections or districts. These sectional 
meetings usually have a business edu- 
cation division, with twenty-five to 
one hundred fifty in attendance. 
These business education divisions 
tend to meet often, to work on cours- 
es of study, and plan for the ad- 
vancement and entrenchment of bus- 
iness education in the communities 
represented. They do little in the way 
of publication. 

California surely does give the 
business teacher an opportunity to 
meet the teachers of other cities. 
There has been recently and prob- 
ably still is a California Teachers’ 
Association, holding nine district 
meetings and one state meeting, the 
Southern California Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, the California 
Business Educational Association, 
the Federated Business Teachers’ 
Associations of California, and the 
California State Conference on Busi- 
ness Education. Efforts at consoli- 
dation of these groups is under way. 

Taking in a little more territory 
than a state are the regional asso- 
ciations of business teachers. By 
name these are identified as the New 
England, Eastern, Southern and Cen- 
tral. Some of the geographic divi- 
sions omit this type of organization. 
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There is none for the Rocky Moun- 
tains or the Far West. 

The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association almost deserves recogni- 
tion as a national association. Its 
membership is large and its influence 
is national through the publication 
of a series of yearbooks which have 
wide distribution. Members are en- 
titled to the annual publication upon 
payment of dues of $2; non-members 
must pay $2.50 for the book. By 
this device a large membership has 
been obtained. 

The Southern Business Education 
Association publishes a quarterly. 
Subscribers to this journal, ./odern 
Business Education, are enrolled as 
members, and this gives this organi- 
zation influence beyond the territory 
served. 


National Associations 


Of national organizations serving 


all business teachers there are two - 


of prominence. These are the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion and the Department of Business 
Education of the National Education 
Association. 

The N. C. T. F. was formed more 
than forty years ago by an expansion 
of business college interests. Its 
membership is largely composed of 
high school and_ college business 
teachers of the Midwest and private 
business school executives from the 
entire country. It publishes the Busi- 
ness Education Digest, which is of 
the popular pocket-size, published 
five times a year. This magazine 
contains principally condensations 
from other magazines and speeches 
from the national convention of the 
Federation. Critics of this organi- 
zation claim that it is not national 
in scope, but only regional. They 
point out that the bulk of its member- 
ship comes from the Midwest and 
that the annual convention is never 
held further west than Kansas City, 
nor east of Pittsburgh, never north 
of Chicago, nor south of Louisville. 
Partisan friends of the organization, 
however, point out that it has at least 
three national satellites (specialized 
groups which hold their national 


meetings at the same time and place) 
and that in confining its meetings 
to the central area, it is doing nothing 
different to what is done by many 
retail organizations some of which 
have their annual national meeting 
year after year in Chicago. 

The Department of Business Edu- 
cation of the National Education As- 
sociation holds its annual meetings 
each summer with the N. E. A. In 
recent years these meetings have been 
well attended, although up to a dozen 
years ago an attendance of 200 would 
have been considered phenomenal. 
The growth of the Department to a 
membership of 6000, all of its 
growth being recent, is due to virile 
leadership, a low membership fee 
(one dollar), and the publication of 
the Business Education Quarterly. 
Recently the organization has also 
undertaken the publication of the 
National Business Education News. 
Critics of this organization object to 
it because it is a satellite—that its 
meetings are overshadowed by the 
N. E. A. and that attendance at the 
N. E. A. is so large as to make 
convention facilities difficult. They 
also object to its meetings because 
they are in midsummer and very 
seldom are they held in a centrally 
located city. Friends of the organi- 
zation believe that its attachment to 
the N. E. A. is in its favor. They 
believe it thus gives union with teach- 
ers of other subjects and gives oppor- 
tunity to attend the inspirational and 
entertaining general programs of the 
Association. 

Between the N. C. T. F. and the 
Department of Business Education 
there admittedly exists considerable 
rivalry and some duplication of the 
service rendered to business teachers. 
The profession would face its prob- 
lems more squarely and with greater 
solidarity if this rivalry could be 
abolished. 

Specialized Groups 


In addition to the associations which 
invite membership from any business 
teacher, there is a _ considerable 
showing of specialized groups. Un- 
der this heading may be classified the 
National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools, The American 
Association of Commercial Colleges, 
the American Business Writing As- 
sociation, the National Association 
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of Commercial Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions, the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Businéss, 
and the Department of Business Ed- 
ucation of the American Vocational 
Association. There are also or- 
ganized groups of accounting teach- 
ers, business law teachers, economics 
teachers, Gregg shorthand teachers 
and Pitman shorthand _ teachers. 
Some specialized groups also have 
state and regional associations. Un- 
classifiable are the National Society 
for Business Education and the Busi- 
ness Education Section of the World 
Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions. There are also a number of 
student societies, fraternities and 
sororities. 

A few years ago the National 
Council of Business Education was 
formed, having only associations as 
members. It has forty-two members 
at its latest report. It sponsors The 
Journal of Business Education, pro- 
viding a reduced subscription price 
to members of the affiliated associa- 
tions. It has done splendid work 
in representing business education in 
inter-subject groups and the promo- 
tion of independent research. 


Conferences of Business Teachers 


Still another form of business- 
teacher organization is the college 
and university conference. These 
conferences are both regular and ir- 
regular. In some schools there have 
been lately as many as six annual 
conferences. Some other schools have 
sponsored only an occasional one. A 
research of business education re- 
veals the following named _institu- 
tions where these conferences have 
been held in recent years: 

University of Chicago, University 
of Denver, Boston University, State 
University of Iowa, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Syracuse University, University 
of Vermont, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, and the State Teachers Colleges 
at Cedar Falls, Iowa, Muncie, and 
Terre Haute, Indiana, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and Huntsville, Texas. 

These conferences are very much 
like association meetings, and some 
of them have officers, dues, banquets, 
and published proceedings. 

Perhaps if a fresh start could be 
taken the best plan would be to have 
six regional organizations and a na- 
tional organization composed of 
members of the six. The national 
meeting might be held with one of the 
six regional meetings, each in turn. 
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Such an organization might give 
greater service by: 


1. Presenting solidarity in the coming 
struggle between general education and 
business education, for the cultural sub- 
jects are preparing to reoccupy the ground 
lost to the business subjects in recent 
years. 

2. Raising objection to the manifest un- 
fairness of federal aid to one portion 
of the business subjects along with fed- 
eral aid to the non-business vocational 
subjects. Such favoritism is not only 
unfair; it is harmful. Business teachers 
could by strong organization put up a 
good scrap over federal aid. 

3. Systematizing the publication ef- 
forts of the business teacher groups. As- 
sociations should be discouraged from du- 
plicating the work of the general journals 
in business education of which there are 
plenty. They should be encouraged to 
direct effort toward the journalistic forms 
which are needed but which remain as yet 
unprovided for. 


A Business Education Index? 


Some of the publication efforts of 
the business teacher associations are 
unnecessary. If all the associations 
ceased the publishing of convention 
addresses and contributed articles 
there still would remain a_ plethora 
of periodicals to cover the field. 
There is need, however, for a maga- 
zine of the Digest type, which would 
select and epitomize the best writings 
on the subject of business education 
from all periodicals. There is also 
need for a cumulative magazine in- 
dex in business education of the 
Readers Guide and Education Index 
type. This need is not now met by 
any association or independent pub- 
lication. There is in addition a need 
for some attention to be given to the 
biography of business educators. 
While all of the journals give biog- 
raphy some slight attention at the 
present time, the publication of an 
annual or biennial Who’s Who in 
Business Education would fill a 
need, 

There is much agreement (it isn’t 
unanimous, however) that there are 
too many business education asso- 
ciations. There is conflict between 
the Department of Business Educa- 
tion of the N. E. A. and the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion and some slight conflicts else- 
where. Many people have had sug- 
gestions for the elimination of dupli- 
cations of effort, and it is likely that 
the diversion of opinion as to how to 
consolidate associations is one of the 
greatest handicaps to consolidation 
and elimination. The writer ven- 
tures a plan, throwing it into the 
hopper to be considered with the ideas 
of others. 
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1. In each state, consolidate the 
state business teachers’ associations 
with the state teachers’ association, 

2. Permit the specialized groups to 
continue as they see fit. 


3. Bring about an agreement be- 
tween the regional associations as to 
the territory they serve. Expand the 
Arkansas Valley Association ini) a 
Southwest Association; move the 
Central Association west of ‘he 
souri River (perhaps renamin. it 
Western) ; organize a Pacific S spe 
Association for the six most \\ -st- 
erly states. 

4. Raise the dues in each regi: nal 
association to cover membershij) in 
the Department of Business [di ca- 
tion of the N. FE. A. 

5. Separate the meetings of he 
Department of Business [education 
from the Midsummer meeting of he 
N. E. A. and schedule its meeti igs 
to coincide with a regional meet ig, 
each region to have its turn. 

6. Reduce the membership in he 
National Council of Business |. u- 
cation to the regional associations 
only, continue it with its pres: nt 
functions, but by agreement give it 
the power to assign publication «f- 
forts to the various regional assoc a- 
tions. 


A Coordinated Effort 


In effect, what the writer is pe- 
senting is a plan to bring about a 
national association with six or seven 
regional branches. The National 
Council of Business Education would 
become an adjunct of the consolida- 
tion, just as are many of the Na- 


tional Councils in other fields of 
business education. The National 


Council would continue to represent 
Business Education in general coun- 
cils of education, to be the voice of 
business teachers in legislative mat- 
ters, and to conduct such types of 
research as it is now doing. 

The National Council should also 
serve to “bell the cat” in this matter 
of consolidating systematizing 
the business teacher association tan- 
gle. This Council could appoint 
a commission which would consider 
the plan here submitted along with 
other voices on the subject. The 
commission would submit its decision 
back to the Council. If this were ap- 
proved, another Commission could 
be appointed or the same one re- 
powered to present the plan to the 
various existing associations for their 
adoption. There will be objections 
raised to the scheme, but the im- 
mense advantages of unifying busi- 
ness teacher associations should carry 
the day. 
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_the TABLE OF BUSINESS EDUCATION GROUPS 
Ons 


; (s) designates a satellite organization—that is, one which holds its meetings in association with a larger organization. 


1. STATE AND SECTIONAL 
S to 


Sectional State Sectional State Sectional State 
fie Meetings Meetings Meetings Meetings Meetings _ Meetings 
isto - Alabama sas New York 
the Ala. Educ. Assn. ...... Kansas State Tchrs. Assn. 10 
Arizona (s) Kansas State 
‘Oa Arizona Education Assn. . .. a lley Com. Ww 
the (s)Arizona Bus. Educators State Vocat. Assn. 
It ; Arkansas Education Assn. I Ky. Bus. Educators’ Assn. .. North Dakota 
3 ,oulsiana N. Dak. Education Assn. 
pe 46 California | Louisiana Teachers Assn. .. Ohio 
California Teachers’ Assn. 
a Southern Cal. Com. Tchrs. Maine Ohio Education Assn. 
Maine State Tchrs. Assn. .. Ohio C.T.A, 
“al. Bus. Educational Assn. Tee Oklahoma 
(s)Federated Bus. Teachers wa Okla. Educ. Assn. . 
Assns. of Calif. Md. State Tchrs. Assn. .. .. (s)Okla. €.T. Federation 
oui > State Conf. on Bus. Massachusetts Oregon 
Educ. Mass. Tchrs. Federation .. .. ba Oregon S.T.A. 
Colorado Michigan Pennsylvania 
Colorado Education Assn. : es Mich. Education Assn. .. 8 (s) Pa. State Educ. Assn. wad 
Connecticut Mich. Coml. Educ. Assn. . (s) Pa. Bus. Educators’ Assn. 
Conn. State Tchrs. Assn... 3 Mich. Schoolmasters’ Club .. Rhode Island 
Conn. Business Educators’ Minnescta of Instruction 
Minn. Education Assn. .. 1 Cor 
Del. State Education Assn. .. Mississippi South Dakota 
Del, Coml. Tehrs.” A S. Dak Education Assn. 
(s) Del. Coml. Tchrs.’ Assn... .. Miss. Educ. Assn. ! 


Dist. °of Columbia (s) Miss. Vocational C. Te 


Tennessee Education Assn. 


Florida ; Missouri Texas 

Florida Education Assn. .. .. Missouri S.T.A. ] Texas State Tchrs. Assn. 
Georgia Montana Utah 

Georgia Education Ason, Montana Education Assn. 5 Utah Education Assn. 
Idaho Nebraska 

Neb. State Tchrs. Assn. .. 
Idaho Education Assn. .. : Vi irginia 
Nevada 


Vermont 
Vermont Educ. Assn. 


(s)Georvia Bus. Educ. Assn. 


inoi Virginia Educ. Assn. : 
Illinois Mat Asan .. Vir. Bus. Educ. Assn. 
Assn. .. 12 New, Com. As Washington 
(s) TIL. New Hamnshire et. Week Tehrs, 
Educ. Assn. H. S.T.A 
Indiana New Jersey West Vi irginia 
Indiana State Tchrs. Assn. 5 N.J. S.T.A. .. . W. Va. State Educ. As 
Indiana Bus. Educators’ (s) High School ~.T. Assn. Wiscons sin 
Or 2 Wis. Educat‘on Assn. 
lowa New Mexico Wyoming 
Towa State Tchrs.’ Assn. 5 New Mexico Educ. Wyoming Educ. Assn. 


Meetings Publications 


Il. REGIONAL OR INTERSTATE 


: Commercial Education Association of New York and Vicinity Semi-annually Yearbook 
sent , New England High School Commercial Teachers Association <> Annually 
Southern Business Edveation Association .. Annually Quarterly 
Annually Yearbook 
lal- 
A Annually 
ot 
NATIONAL 
ilso National Commercial Teachers Federation ............... Annually Digest-type magazine, twice a year 
(s) Dept. of Bus. Educ. (affiliate) ig Annually Quarterly; News journal 
ing i: National Society for Business Education 
an- 
‘eat IV. SPECIALIZED 
yn NATIONAL 
det (s) American Association of Commercial Colleges Annually 
ith American Vocational Association. Monthly 
i } (s) National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools .. Annually Journal 
(s) National As-ociation of Commercial Teachers Training Institutions Annually Bulletins 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business .. Annually Builetins 
101 Ame rican Business Writing Association 
National Council of Business Education ............ Semi-annually Sponsors—The Journal of 
Business Education 


uld STATE OR REGIONAL 


(s) Indiana Vocational Association and several other state vocational associations which have business teachers’ meetings. 
New England Business College Association 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association 
Inland Empire Education Association 
Michigan Business Schools Association 
hio Business Schools Association 
Oklahoma Business College Proprietors Association 
Pacific Northwest Business Schools Association 
Wisconsin Business Schools Association 
hicago Area Business Directors’ Association 
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TABLES OF RESULTS 
TYPEWRITER EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free Students’ 
Typewriting Test service. For the school year 1939-40 eight tests are being published 
and distributed, together with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for admin- 


Interesting Monographs 


The South-Western Publishing Can. 
pany issued during the summer of 1939 
Monographs 42, 43, 44, and 45. These 
bulletins are significant contributions to 
business education. 


Monograph 42, Bibliography o0/ Test; 
and Testing in Business Subjects, by ¢. 
W. Woodside and S. J. Wanous, % 
pages, is the most complete listing oj 
tests available in business education to. 


date. 


Monograph 43, Methods of 7 
Commercial Subjects, by R. G. \ 


istering and scoring these tests. 

The tests for October, November, December, and January were sent to schools 
September 15, with the week in which each is to be given clearly indicated both in the 
test manual and on the tests themselves. 


To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results 32 pages, is a complete revision ©! Pro. 
obtained by a group of cooperating teachers are being published in this Journat. fessor Walters’ bulletin on this to ic. It 
Results on each test are published in the issue of this magazine for the month following will be extremely useful to in-sery -e and 

e following table indicates the results on the November Typewriter Educational : ae 
Research Bureau Letter Test as reported by the cooperating group of schools. These 
results were obtained by a carefully selected group of teachers who gave the test in 
accordance with the manual instructions. 1939, 24 pages, will be invalus le to 

teachers who been tho: zhtful 
RESULTS FOR LETTER TEST enough to keep back copies of 7/ > Bal- 
VOLUME VI - NOVEMBER 1939 - NUMBER 2 ance Sheet. It is to be hoped tha when 
revisions of this bulletin are made 
the names of the authors will in- 
Scores cluded, for it will make even use- 
of Modal Average Range ful this fine source to material busi- 
ness education. 
5 ? 
12 3 3 40-48 ‘nin, 7333 33:9 0-184 Monograph 45, Your First Yar of 
12 5 5 50_min 354 70 83.1 0-147_ = Teaching, by Marion Lamb, 35 paxes, is 
an unusually worth-while document. It 

In this table results are shown for second-year students only and are divided into will be just as useful to teachirs of 
three categories, (1) those who are finishing their second year of typewriting in the other subjects as it is to teachers 0 com- 
11th grade; (2) those who are finishing their second year of this subject in the 12th mercial subjects. While it is directed at 
grade; and (3) those who give a full hour to the subject and are finishing the second beginning teachers, experienced tc ichers FF 
year in the 12th grade. If other categories are desired and teachers who are giving : ‘ : The fam 
d ‘th th B will also find much of interest. 
courses in accordance with them will report results, the Bureau will be glad to report candidness : with which down-to-earth e 


norms for them if reports on a sufficient number of testees are received. Results were 


reported for the November test by some schools whose teaching plan was not like that é : Je for i 
of any others reporting. Consequently these results are not included in the above table the practical suggestions made for 7 
since norms based on an insufficient number of testees are of little value. The Bureau handling teaching problems, is rciresh- 7% 
may be addressed at 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. ing. 


teaching problems are considere’, and 


aching 
alters, 


THE EXHIBIT AT PITTSBURGH 
FEDERATION CONVENTION 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
December 27, 28, 29, 30 


The educational exhibit of textbocks, modern office 
appliances and school supplies will be an important fea- 
ture of the Pittsburgh convention. Here the commercial 
teacher can get first hand knowledge of modern instruc- 
tion materials, equipment and supplies, all assembled at 
one point. It is an educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the Federation Convention 
for a thorough inspection of the Exhibit 


THE EXHIBITORS 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
South-Western Publishing Company 
Speedscript, Publishing Company 
Stenographic Machines, Inc. 

The Stenotype Company 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
Walton Publishing Company 

The Zaner-Bloser Company 


D. C. Heath and Company 
International Business Machines Corporation 
G. & C. Merriam Company 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Remington Rand, Inc. 

The H. M. Rowe Company 


American Book Company 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
Thomas Edison, Inc. (Ediphone) 
Ellis Publishing Company 

Ginn & Company | 
The Gregg Publishin 
Charles R. Hadley 


Company 
‘ompany 
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Commission For Education and Resources 


A Commission for Education and Re- 
sources has been appointed jointly by the 
National Education Association and the 
Progressive Education Association. The 
Commission will seek to make available 
materials pertaining to conservation of 
resources which will be of value to edu- 
cators. 

Appointed by the National Education 
Association are: Howard Odum of the 
University of North Carolina; Ruth West, 
president of the National Council for So- 
cial. Studies; President Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur of Stanford University, and Execu- 
tive Secretary Willard E. Givens of the 
National Education Association. Ap- 
pointed by the Progressive Education As- 
sociation are: C. L. Cushman of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education; Paul R. Hanna 
of Stanford University; Lewis Mumford, 
New York City, and Executive Secretary 
Fred Redefer of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. Three other members 
will be appointed by these eight members 
to complete the Commission’s personnel. 


N.R.D.G.A. Publications 


If you are interested in some or all of 
the following publications write to the 
Manager of the Personnel Group, Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 225 
West 34th Street, New York City, for a 
price list, although some are free: 

A Resultful Collection Follcw-Up System That 

Retains Customer Good Will 
Better Credit Letters 
Packing Clinic Proceedings, 1936 
Restaurant Report 
Restaurant Management Problems 
Restaurant Session Proceedings, 1938 
Simplification of Wrapping and Packing Supplies 
Retail Delivery Survey 
An Inventory of Your Salespeople 
Arithmetic for Retail Training 
A Training Program to Reduce Customer Returns 

in Apparel Departments 
Development of Personnel Testing in Retailing 
Directory of Training Films 
Employee Attitude As Affected By Initial Per- 
_ sonnel Procedure 
Executive Training 
Initial Training of Salespeople 
Non-Selling Training 
Training for Juniors 
A New Concept of Retail Sales Promotion 
Guide to Receiving Manual 


e 
The Economic Basis of Education 


A document concerned with the eco- 
nomic basis of education is being pre- 
pared by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, to consider relationships of busi- 
ness and education. In this connection, 
Dr. William G. Carr, Secretary of the 
Commission, writes in the November issue 
of School Life: “Of practical concern to 
the businessman and industrialist is the 
effect of increasing amounts of education 
upon the production and consumption of 
goods and services... . Is it the edu- 
cated or the uneducated person who buys 
radios, refrigerators, automobiles, houses, 
and the better grades of all consumers’ 
goods which involve such a large share 
of our productive and distributive effort?” 
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New Business Census 


The Department of Commerce of the 
Bureau of Census is planning a complete 
census of wholesale and retail business in 
the United States. This count will begin 
in January, 1940, and be completed by 
June and the basic facts will therefore 
be available in the late summer, 1940. 
The forms for the census are already 
available. 

This census should be especially useful 
because it will be taken approximately at 
the same time that the population census 
is being collected and therefore, the re- 
lationship between the business situation 
and occupational status can be more ac- 
curately determined. 


North Atlantic Conference Proceedings 


The Office of Education has published 
Miscellaneous Bulletin No. 2224, which is 
a summary of the proceedings of the 
conference of state directors, supervisors 
and teacher-training staffs in distributive 
education held in New York City in May, 
1939. 

It is a splendid source for determining 
the attitudes of those who are in charge 
of distributive education and will undoubt- 
edly have considerable influence on the 
nature of the programs being develoned 
elsewhere. 

e 
New York State Bulletin 


The Bureau of Business Education of 
New York State has issued a revision of 
Bulletin No. 1 concerned with distributive 
education. It gives the detailed reactions 
concerning distributive education in the 
State of New York including possibilities 
of distributive education; what is meant 
by distributive education subjects; pro- 
visions for cooperative classes; teachers’ 
qualifications and requirements; provision 
for State and Federal aid; and procedures 
for organizing work in distributive edu- 
cation. If interested, write to the Bureau 
of Business Education in Albany. 

e 


Store Bookkeeping 


The following booklets on store book- 

keeping have been issued recently: 

A Primer of Bookkeeping for Coopera- 
tives 
Werner E. Regli, Director 
Accounting Bureau of the Coopera- 
tive League.—35 cents. 

Record System for Retail Grocers 
The Reynolds and Reynolds Company 
Washington Street 
Dayton, Ohio. (sample) 


Interesting Bulletin 


A bulletin of great interest to those 
who are initiating new evening extension 
programs for distributive workers has 
been published by the Bureau of Business 
Education, the State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York. Ask for Bul- 
letin No. 13. 


Changes in College Students 


A survey by the American Schools As- 
sociation in which 18,000 prospective col- 
lege students in New York and Chicago 
were interviewed reveals marked differ- 
ences in those who entered this fall from 
their prototypes of ten years ago. The 
New York Journal and American sum- 
marizes the changes as follows: “First, 
a much greater number of today’s stu- 
dents start out with a definite career in 
view and plan their studies toward a spe- 
cific objective. Secondly, this season’s 
crop is much more job-minded. Thirdly, 
college boys and girls of the present day 
ure more serious. Further, they read more 
books and periodicals ... display greater 
interest in national affairs . .. go to the 
movies less .. . are three months younger 
and about a quarter of an inch taller... 
spend approximately $210 less for educa- 
tion . . . 22 per cent of the girls hoped 
to find student employment . . . 30 per cent 
of the boys hoped to support themselves 
while attending college.” 

e 


Fact Booklets 


Business, through the Boston Better 
Business Bureau, is publishing a series of 
Fact Booklets to aid consumers in their 
everyday money management problems 
and relations with business. The following 


“are ready for distribution: 


Advertising Health Cures 


Borrowing Jewelry 
Budgeting Life Jusurance 
Business Oil Royalties 
Cosmetics Rayon 

Furs Savings 


Securities 

Any one of these booklets is given to 
consumers without charge with the compli- 
ments of the business concerns support- 
ing the Boston Better Business Bureau. 
Additional copies may be obtained at 3 
cents each. All you have to do to get one 
copy without charge is write the office of 
the Boston Better Business Bureau, 80 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. Be sure 
to enclose 3 cents (postage or money) 
for each booklet to help defray costs. 

Publication on Distributive Education 


The California State Department of 
Education has just published a_ bulletin 
on “Reference Books in Distributive Ed- 
ucation Libraries: an Annotated Bibli- 
ography.” The bulletin contains refer- 
ences to articles and books on manage- 
ment, buying, consumer education, gro- 
cery business, training methods and de- 
vices, etc. All teachers of consumer 
work, and possibly of consumer education, 
will find the bulletin useful. 


Salesmanship Manual 


Sherred W. Adams has completed an 
excellent treatise entitled Psychology of 
the Day’s Sale. It is specifically designed 
as a brief course for salespersons and 
store executives. The price is 50 cents. 
Write to Mr. Adams, The Prince School, 
19 Allston Street, Boston. 
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Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


Haaren High School 
New York. City 


The committee on Motion Pictures in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, national honorary graduate fraternity in business education presents another 
of the group evaluations of business education films. All films have been screened and 


their availability has been checked. 


Can You Read Gregg? 
One Reel, 16 mm. Silent 


Produced For: 
Teaching Aids Exchange 
Box 242 
Modesto, California 


Distributed By: 
Motion Picture Bureau 
National Council, Y.M.C.A. 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 


Grade Placement: 
Before Functional Method 
students write outlines 


Rental $2.00 Per Day 
Transportation Extra 
Running lime: 12-19 minutes 


Summary 


The opening scenes of the film, Can 
You Read Gregg, show a stenographer at 
work in a typical business office. The 
student is then shown the proper tech- 
niques to be employed by a_ successful 
stenographer. Important techniques are 
drawn to the student’s attention by con- 
trasting proper with improper methods. 
Correct posture at the desk vs. incorrect 
posture, moving the notebook or pages 
up vs. moving the hand down the page of 
writing, correct vs. incorrect turning of 
the pages of the notebook, pen writing vs. 
pencil writing, all tend to show the im- 
portance of forming good habits from the 
first day of writing shorthand outlines. 
Size, proportion, slant of characters and 
the importance of correct phrasing are 
clearly shown in the close-ups of good 
outlines. Much of the film consists of 
clear shots of shorthand notes taken at 
varied speeds to show how easily the good 
writer can increase his writing speed. The 
picture closes with the good shorthand 
writer typing up her notes as the finished 
product. 

Evaluation 


The aim of the picture is to show the re- 
lationship of position of body, hand, pen 
and notebook to speed, ease, and fluency 
in writing shorthand outlines. Critics 
feel that the film is of particular value 
to students of beginning shorthand, and 
should be shown to Functional Method 
pupils just before they begin to write out- 
lines. The teacher will find the film ad- 
vantageous in presenting techniques which 


otherwise could not be illustrated with 
much success. Teachers of advanced 
stenography or of secretarial training 
will find the film of much help as a fol- 
low-up check of good shorthand tech- 


niques. Pupil participation can be em- 


Pencil Writing”’ 
From ‘“‘Can You Write Gregg?’’ 


“Pen Writing vs. 


ployed by having the students read aloud 
and at the same time write what they see 
written in shorthand on the screen. As a 
result of showing the film, teachers may 
expect a more concerted effort on the part 
of pupils to correct improper habits of 
posture. The film should stimulate pupils 
to employ proper techniques of shorthand 
writing in order to increase their daily 
output. 
—Summarized by Arline F. Pickett. 
Irvington High School, Irvington, N. J. 


Correct Shorthand Technique 
One reel, 16 mm. Silent 


Distributed By: 
Cinelab Inc. 
33 West 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Grade Placement: 
Elementary or advanced classes 
Sale $25.00 
Rental $2.50 Per Day 
Transportation Extra 
Running Time: 12-15 minutes 


Summary 


The first section of this film shows the 
correct position of the hand, including 
the writing of downward and horizontal 
characters in Gregg Shorthand. A smooth 
and gliding motion of the hand is empha- 
sized, as is the proper method of han- 
dling a notebook. There are blackboard 
demonstrations by Miss Eleanor Skimin. 


The next scene shows the members of 
a class in action with each member of 
the class exhibiting correct technique in 
writing shorthand. Brief forms dic: ated 
to the class are being written to music 

There are then scenes of a student on 
the second chapter of the Gregg A/cnual 
taking dictation at the rate of eghty 
words a minute, followed by the shots 
of this same student transcribing the 
eighty-word dictation. 

In numerous scenes there is a lear 
picture of an unskilled writer king 
hard work of writing shorthand. The 
shorthand characters of the uns’ illed 
writer are shown in closeup. 

The next scene shows a court sten: zra- 
pher, Miss Estelle Mason, writing a! two 
hundred words a minute in both nc mal 
and slow-motion speeds. 

The final scene shows the stenogr: jher 
transcribing notes and gives a very lear 
picture of what the finished stenogr: ther 
should be able to do. 


Evaluation 


It is the aim of this work to de jon- 
strate desirable working habits in the 
field of shorthand, and at the same ime 
show the results of the coordinatio of 
these phases of learning. A large 
ber of business teachers were 
agreement with the accomplishment o_ the 
aim as set forth. Several highly suc. ess- 
ful instructors reported that the film was 
most successful stressing val: ible 
points of technique. The general on- 
sensus of opinion is that this physica aid 
might be used to advantage in elemen ary 
and advanced shorthand classes. It would 
be a special incentive to the begin ing 
shorthand student before attemptin; to 
write his first shorthand outline. Like- 
wise would it be a unique motivating de- 
vice for the advanced writer as a spevial- 
ist in the study of technique. 

One of the finest comments to be made 
of this production is the statement, “It 
makes shorthand appear very easy,” and 
so it does. The swift, yet graceful move- 
ments of the writer as depicted at the 
blackboard, and the close-ups of the note 
taker on the notebook are amazing. Prac- 
tically every evaluator commented on the 
impression conveyed while viewing this 
work. Special attention was given to the 
importance of phrasing in the writing of 
shorthand. Speed, precision, as well as 
fluency of writing are thoroughly stressed 
and would immediately get the beginner 
off to a “flying start.” Comments con- 
cerning the method of handling the note- 
book and the position of the hand and 
pen were numerous. The methods of 
moving the entire notebook and the single 
sheet upward, as the writer progressed 
down the page, were well illustrated. 

High regard was held by a few experi- 
enced teachers for the fine scenes of the 
shorthand writer gliding along on her 
finger tips, pen almost at right angles to 
the paper, at the amazing speed of 200 
words a minute, and the slow motion as- 
pect of this accomplishment is indeed 
heartening to the observer. The evalua- 
tors felt that the film was an excellent 
production from the standpoint of being 
clear and to the point. 

“Improvement of writing technique,” 
“phrase consciousness,’ “coordination of 
mind and body,” “building of correct hab- 
its,’ “striving for a higher level of writ- 
ing,’ and “self-criticism,” were a few of 
the many outcomes to be expected of the 
students viewing “Correct Shorthand 
Technique.” 

—Summarized by John J. pm Hof- 
stra College, Hempstead, N. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 


Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 
Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 


National Commercial Teachers Federation 


Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 


New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 


Southwest Missouri, Springfield District, Commercial 
Section 


Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 


and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the NationaL Counci or Business Epucation. 

The CounciL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNciL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 


are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


DECEMBER, 1939 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNnciL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CouNcIL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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National Clerical Ability Tests 


Comments and Suggestions for Their Improvement 
made by 
Sponsors of Test Centers and Teachers of Testees 
with 
Reactions of Joint Committee on Tests 


HE National Clerical Ability Testing 

Program is under way for the third 
year since its launching on a permanent 
basis. To the administrators of this pro- 
gram the one disturbing thing was the 
fact that, while commendatory letters 
were frequent, criticisms and suggestions 
for the improvement of the program 
were negligible. As has already been 
stated many times, the Committee be- 
lieves, hopes and expects that the tests 
and the plans for giving them will be 
improved with additional experience and 
with the cooperation of the greatly aug- 
mented Joint Committee which now in- 
cludes 67 members representing 21 local 
chapters of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, the National Council 
of Business Education with which 42 
teachers’ associations are affiliated, 14 city 
school systems, 3 state departments of 
education, 7 colleges and universities, and 
9 private business schools; covering ‘Can- 
ada and 16 states extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coasts and from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 

A letter asking for comments, criti- 
cisms, and suggestions was sent recently 
to all local sponsors of the tests in 1938 
and 1939. Favorable comments predomi- 
nate in the replies received, but there 
also are criticisms and suggestions. In 
the belief that all who are interested in 
the tests will be helped by the Com- 
mittee’s reaction to these criticisms and 
suggestions, and to encourage others to 
lend a hand in making this testing pro- 
gram more serviceable to educators and 
employers and students alike, it has been 
decided to publish this brief statement 
in answer to criticisms and suggestions 
instead of writing to local sponsors di- 
rect. 

It hardly seems necessary to quote in 
full the commendatory things that have 
been said by sponsors of the tests and 
others who have had contacts with them. 
It should be sufficient to indicate briefly 
the points of view expressed merely to 
show that those who have approved the 
tests have done so on the basis of care- 
ful thinking about the advantages of these 
tests from the point of view of educators 
who are training young people for office 
work. Practically all of the comments 
which are noted in this brief part of this 
report were received from educators. 
This is understandable because in almost 
every case local sponsors of the tests to 
date have been educators who have 
worked in cooperation with local office 
managers in the development of local test 
centers. 

Without attempting to quote exactly the 
words used in the letters received, here 
are some of the points of view expressed : 

These tests are of value to teachers 
and students alike since they stimulate 
both to put forth greater effort to meet 
vocational standards of the office. Al! 
students who were enrolled for the 
Clerical Ability Tests last year worked 
more effectively during the year in an- 
ticipation of the tests. We are adjusting 


our teaching program to the requirements 
of these tests in the belief that they come 
close to representing office standards. 

e 


Every school should seek to measure 
the results of teaching objectively, if 
possible, and we believe that the Nation- 
al Clerical Ability Tests are the best avail- 
able means for making such a measure- 
ment. 


The general value of such tests is 
great. They tend to set certain standards 


of excellence toward which the schools 
can direct their programs. They are 
valuable from the standpoint of employ- 
ers. It is easy to determine the quality 
of work done by students through the 
use of these tests. We feel that the tests 
are a fine stimulation for students and 
that they also motivate the work of 
teachers. They set up standards to be used 
as criteria in connection with placement 
work. 

These tests are a powerful motivating 
device, stimulating students to higher 
levels of achievement which are more 
consistent with daily practice in the office. 
Emphasis on mailability and practical ac- 
curacy rather than upon speed alone in- 
fluences the teacher in the direction of 
better all-around vocational preparation 
for her students. We believe that the 
certificates which can be earned through 
these tests are a powerful incentive to 
students to do their best work and a very 
helpful device for teachers who assume 
responsibility for placing their students. 

e 


The first thing that impressed us was 
the enthusiasm of our students. They are 
pleased with the idea of taking national 
tests and are impressed with the impor- 
tance of the possibility of getting cer- 
tificates that will help them secure posi- 
tions. The renewed enthusiasm for their 
work on the part of business students 
was pleasing to members of the faculty. 
As a result of the showings which our 
students made on these tests, we have re- 
vamped our stenographic and_ typing 
courses and are still considering other 
changes to be made in our curriculum for 
the purpose of strengthening our training 
as a preparation for these tests which we 
believe are typical = office work. 


From the esis of those who are 
training young people for office work 
these Clerical Ability Tests seem to be 
the best measure so far developed for 
use in determining the fitness of gradu- 
ates for clerical positions. There has 
been a marked improvement in the con- 
struction of the tests and they are helping 
us to attract a better type of student to 
our vocational commercial classes. Please 
be assured that we are behind the tests 
100 per cent and will do our best to en- 
courage other schools in this locality to 
have their students take the tests this 
year. 

e 


I found the pupils’ interest in this test- 
ing program, once it had been explained 
to them, intense. In my locality graduates 
are likely to have to take somewhat com- 
prehensive occupational tests when they 
apply for positions. These Nationai 
Clerical Ability Tests give our students 
excellent training for the employment 
tests which may be given them later. 

e 


These tests give us for the first time 
definite vocational standards ands me- 
thing definite to work for in our \ o0ca- 


They represent an ex- 
ning 


tional courses. ‘ 
cellent climax to the vocational tra 
program for our seniors. 


These tests are establishing stan ards 
for the schools to aim at and in accord- 
ance with which programs can be se up. 
Tests of this kind are sure to be he pt 
to guidance workers whose duty it . to 
counsel students with respect to the pti- 
tudes and abilities required for thi 
work. Possession of a Certificat of 
Proficiency gives to the student a fe ling 
of satisfaction and a certain self -on- 
fidence in seeking een. 


Thus run the seals of those who 
are in the best position to apprais« the 
National Clerical Ability Testing ’ro- 
gram in terms of what it is doing and 
may later be able to do for educa ors, 
employers, and students who are  on- 
cerned with training for office pursuits. 


Criticisms and Suggestions 


Now we come to criticisms and .ug- 
gestions which have been made by 1 1ose 
who have been dealing with this te-ting 
program. An attempt will be made in 
this brief statement to state each criti- 
cism and suggestion together with the 
Committee’s reaction to them. It is re- 
quested that others, both office manazers 
and educators who have somethine to 
contribute on the points discussed, write 
the Joint Committee expressing their 
views regarding matters in which they 
are particularly interested. 

1. The fact that each company has the 
same address from which the form letters 
in the typing test are to be written is 
objected to by one sponsor who points 
out that since no mention ts made wi the 
instructions as to whether or not the 
company name is to be used in the head- 
ing, those who take the test are left to 
judge for themselves what should be 
done. 

The Committee has considered the pos- 
sibility of furnishing letterheads but finds 
that for several reasons it will not be 
feasible to do so. Therefore, in the 1940 
Typing Test the student will be told to 
use the date only, as he would if there 
were a printed letterhead. This will avoid 
any question as to just what is to be in- 
cluded in the heading and where it is to 
be placed. 

2. The same sponsor calls attention to 
the fact that at least four spaces for the 
signature should be left a the end of the 
form letters A, F, and X 

In scoring these form letters — the 
testee was not penalized if fewer than 
four spaces were left. This matter, how- 
ever, will receive attention in the forth- 
coming series of tests with a view to 
avoiding this issue in connection with 
the form letters. 

ce Another sponsor calls attention to the 
fact that in the directions for the steno- 
graphic test testees are told that a cer 
tain number of sheets of typing paper, 
yellow paper, copy paper, etc., are given 
to them and then are told that if they 
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need more supplies during the test they 
should consult the examiner. 

In the 1940 test the instructions will 
read: “If more supplies are needed dur- 
ing the test, secure them from the ex- 

iner. 
oe From a number of sponsors has 
come the suggestion that the tests be 
given earlier than the end of May. Vari- 
ous reasons are assigned. Given near the 
first of June these tests seem to conflict 
with commencement activitics and local 
examination schedules. One sponsor says 
that in his locality a number of schools 
send their seniors on a trip to ashing- 
ton at about this time. 

The tests were given in June at first 
but were moved forward to May to allow 
time for rating the papers and report- 
ing upon the results prior to the gradua- 
tion date in most schools. In 1939 the 
Committee was able to send out all re- 
ports on the 17th of June but this was 
not early eneugh to catch some of the 
testees before they had left school, or 
some of the schools before they had com- 
pleted their year’s work. 

As far as the Committee is concerned, 
the tests can be given at any time after 
April 1. The only reason for making the 
date as late as possible is to allow more 
time for preparation for the tests. Un- 
less there is objection, the Committee has 
decided to move the tests forward one 
more week and offer them May 16, 17, 18. 
If sponsors ship the test papers promptly, 
it should be possible to report to the 
schools during the first week in June. 

5. One sponsor apparently assumes that 
the Committee this year desires payment 
on the part of testees carly in the year 
or at least as soon as schools have had 
an opportuuty to select those who will be 
recommended for the tests. This spon- 
sor pomts out that it will be desirable to 
permit testees to pay the fee later, prob- 
ably about the time that the Committee 
must prepare the tests for shipment. 

During the first year it was decided 
by the Committee to ask for payment 
earlier in the year so that the number 
who would actually take the tests would 
be known at the time the printing order 
was placed by the Committee. This was 
more important that first year than it is 
at the present time. Even last year, 1939, 
the Committee decided that it could allow 
an extension of time for paying the fee 
owing to the fact that it had already de- 
cided to print a larger number of tests 
than would be needed so as to provide a 
supply of sample sets to be distributed 
during the present year. Since the num- 
ber of testees in 1939 was double the 
number of those in 1938, the Committee’s 
supply of sample tests for sale during 
the current year was less than it was in- 
tended to be. Already an extra printing 
of some of the test material has had to 
be arranged for. 

From now on, unless notice to the con- 
trary is given, it is understood that spon- 
sors will be asked to organize their test 
centers on or before March 1 and to in- 
dicate on or before April 1 just how 
many testees there will be in each center 
for each test. The payment of the fees 
should be made by that time. However, 
Payment will be accepted up to the time 
when actual shipment of the tests to a 
test center is made. Since such shipments 
Probably should not go out later than 
April 20, payment of fees must be made 
on or before that date so that the Com- 
mittee can know exactly how many tests 
to ship in each case. It will be far better 
for all parties concerned if payment of 
fees can be made before April 1. 


DECEMBER, 1939 


6. Sponsors urge that teachers be given 
reports which show exactly how their 
students rank in the various parts of the 
tests. It ts pointed out that otherwise 
they have no way of knowing wherein 
their testees fall short if they fail to se- 
cure certificates. One sponsor points out 
that a detailed report sent to the sponsor 
so that he may discuss it with the teach- 
ers whose students were tested in his 
center would be useful. 

It seems only fair to grant the request 
that each teacher shall be informed as 
to how his students do on the various 
parts of the testing program. 

The Committee will make such reports 
as are desired if it is at all feasible to 
do so. These detailed reports will en- 
able a teacher in succeeding years to 
strengthen his work at points where de- 
ficiencies are noted. 

7. At least two sponsors recommend 
that no teachers of students who are be- 
ing tested be allowed in the rooms where 
the tests are being given. Several rea- 
sons are cited for this restriction. 

The Committee believes that the ob- 
jection of teacher interference with the 
administration of tests is a valid objec- 
tion and will ask its test representatives 
in each center to see that such interfer- 
ence is prevented. Of course, there is 
nothing in this rule which prevents the 
test administrator using the services of 
the teachers of students to be tested in 
making preliminary arrangements, giv- 
ing out test materials, and distributing 
papers. When the test actually begins, 
however, the teacher of the group be- 
ing tested should carefully abstain from 
communicating in any way with any of 
the students and when she has some point 
to make about the administrative proce- 
dure, to confine this communication to the 
test administrator. In so doing she 
should, of course, take pains to avoid in- 
terfering with the administration of the 
test. The Committee desires to avoid 
any possible criticism on the score that 
a teacher of any particular group pres- 
ent at the time that group is tested might 
give assistance which would materially 
affect the results. While this is not likely 
to happen, the suspicion that it might 
happen is bound to crop up if teachers 
are allowed to supervise their own stu- 
dents or even communicate with them 
during the test period. 

8. A few sponsors regard the Person- 
ality Rating Schedule as being “too sub- 
jective” and point out that because of 
this subjective element some students who 
would be unacceptable to an employer be- 
cause of personal defects may secure cer- 
tificates. 

The Committee has considered this 
whole matter very carefully. If the Per- 
sonality Rating Schedule is used as the 
Committee originally intended it to be 
used, the subjective element disappears 
to a large extent. In other words, if 
the Personality Rating Schedule is kept 
for each prospective testee during the 
year and each concrete bit of evidence in 
the form of words or actions as to a 
student’s courtesy, initiative, etc., is re- 
corded on this schedule at the time the 
act takes place or the words are noted, 
very little is left to the subjective judg- 
ment of the teacher. On the other hand, 
if the schedule is filled out at the end 
of the year as most such schedules are, 
the subjective element will, of course, be 
great. 

The Committee has decided that in view 
of the many difficulties involved in getting 
Personality Rating Schedules kept for 
students during the year or a consider- 


able portion of it, it will be best not to 
integrate the personality rating score in 
the composite score, but instead to place 
the personality “profile” on the back of 
each certificate issued, using a form sim- 
ilar to the one which appears on the first 
page of the WVersonality Rating Schedule 
tor this purpose. The Joint Committee 
will, however, use the best available tech- 
niques Lor scaling these ratings so as to 
make ratings from different schools as 
nearly comparable as possible. This rec- 
ord will enable a prospective employer 
to examine the certificate to see wherein 
the applicant is strong or weak from the 
standpoint of personal traits. It also will 
enable an employer of a certificate hold- 
er to go directly to teachers responsible 
for the personality profile of such an em- 
ployee when it appears that false rat- 
ings have been given on the basis of sub- 
jective judgment. 

It seems to the Committee that it will 
be best to put the matter of personality 
squarely up to the employer who inter- 
views the applicant and to the teachers 
who really are recommending him. By 
doing this the Committee will eliminate 
from the composite score the one rating 
over which it has little control, but at the 
same time will give due emphasis to per- 
sonality factors in issuing its certificate. 
It is believed that teachers who know 
that unduly high or carelessly arrived at 
personality ratings are going to be noted 
by a local employer who is likely to take 
them to task for such ratings will not 
be inclined to treat this particular matter 
lightly. 

9. A number of sponsors have raised a 
question as to how it can be brought 
about that certificate holders in various 
centers will be given prior consideration 
when vacanctes occur in the offices of 
firms represented among the N.O.AML.A. 
group. 

The Committee will do everything in 
its power to assist in giving publicity to 
the results of these tests in various cen- 
ters. In centers where there is a local 
chapter of the N.O.M.A. there will be 
a representative of that chapter on the 
Joint Committee. It will be the business 
of this local member to take such steps 
as may be necessary to bring to the at- 
tention of members of the local N.O.M.A. 
chapter a list of those who have earned 
certificates in that locality. This local 
member of the Committee will also be 
asked to get publicity for the tests and 
for the successful testees in the local pa- 
pers. Local chapters of the N.O.M.A. 
will be asked to recognize the certificate 
holding group in some way. Some chap- 
ters have had a_ special meeting with 
these certificate holders as guests of 
honor. General publicity for the tests 
will be obtained by the Joint Committee 
but effective publicity in each center must 
be obtained by local members of the 
Joint Committee and their associates in 
handling the local test center. 

10. One test’ sponsor states that his 
teachers feel that the tests are somewhat 
too technical and that they neglect. the 
personality factor to some extent. 

Since this latter matter has been dealt 
with above, no further discussion of it 
will be given here. As to the technicality 
of the tests, it should be emphasized that 
the tests are only as technical as is re- 
quired for the measurement of occupa- 
tional abilities which are regarded as 
essential for the jobs represented by the 
tests. It should also be pointed out that 
in addition to the technical skill test, each 
candidate is required to take a General 
Information Test which is included to 
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give some idea of his general education 
and his ability to acquire additional facts 
through observation on his own actount. 
Each candidate also is required to take 
a test of Fundamentals, including spell- 
ing, sentence structure, choice of words, 
fundamental arithmetic, and business in- 
formation. These two tests tend to em- 
phasize the non-technical aspects of 
preparation for office work and should 
not be left out of account in any ap- 
praisal of a vocational ability test. 

11. One sponsor alleges that the tests 
are based too much on the presentation of 
Specific texts. 

All that the Committee can say in 
answer to this criticism is that no test is 
based on any particular text and in the 
absence of specific illustrations of bias in 
favor of a particular text, it cannot take 
seriously any such criticism. Each test 
is based on the requirements of the job 
for which it is intended to be a measure 
of occupational competency. Since most 
of our vocational texts are based on some 
understanding of job requirements, it is 
but natural that types of job units found 
in the tests bear some similarity to sim- 
ilar units found in our textbook material. 
The Committee will be glad to have any 
sponsor point out any bias in favor of 
any text which to him may seem to be 
present. 

12. It is pointed out by our sponsors 
that our tests are designed for the better 
students among those who take business 
training on the secondary-school level and 
that these students can be placed with- 
out much trouble. It is pointed out also 
that the difficulty is with the students of 
lower I. Q. who are taking these same 
training courses. The placement of such 
students is not easy. 

The Committee is aware of this situa- 
tion. It believes, however, that pupils 
of low I. Q. should not be preparing for 
some of the occupations represented by 
these tests, notably bookkeeping, steno- 
graphic, and machine transcribing. It al- 
so believes, with many of its sponsors, 
that even though positions can be secured 
for the best students without much 
trouble, better occupational adjustments 
for these students can be made through 
the use of the National Clerical Ability 
Tests. It also believes that when it be- 
comes known among school admini- 
strators that only those of reasonably 
good ability can succeed in high-grade 
office positions which will pay a suffi- 
cient wage to satisfy adult requirements, 
it will be easier for schools to exclude 
from training or courses requiring high 
ability those who do not possess such 
ability. This situation has been brought 
about in the college preparatory field and 
it has come about largely through the 
use of college entrance examinations and 
failure of low-grade students in college 
work. There is no reason to believe that 
in time with an adequate measure of abil- 
ity at the end point of the training pro- 
gram a better selection of students for 
these important vocational business 
courses cannot be made. This will be in 
the interests of students, teachers, and 
employers alike. 

13. The suggestion has been made that 
there might be a variety of certificates 
representing different grade levels of 
achievement. 

It does not seem to the Committee that 
this would be desirable. For example, it 
is not believed that any good can come 
from encouraging students to make prep- 
aration for stenographic positions when 
it is known in advance that they will have 
to be satisfied with mediocre jobs in this 
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field. The same is true of bookkeeping 
training. It is believed that it is a far 
better plan to encourage such students to 
take other kinds of vocational training 
for which they are better qualified and 
thus be assured at least higher grade po- 
sitions in the fields chosen than would 
be possible in fields requiring higher 
scholastic ability. It is because of this 
belief that the Committee would like to 
add a test of general clerical ability, one 
which could be taken by low-grade 
students who possess “determination, sin- 
cerity, and industry”; a test which will 
encourage such students to prepare for 
and be tested in connection with a job 
which will afford them opportunity for 
a wide range of clerical service without 
undue risk of failure to make good. Even 
with the present testing program it is be- 
lieved that many students who will not 
be able to take the stenographic, or the 
bookkeeping, or the machine transcribing 
test will be able to do well with one of 
the other tests for which they are better 
qualified. The point of view of the Com- 
mittee might be summed up as follows: 
It does not seem wise either to train for, 
or test for, certain types of work pupils 
who must be satisfied with mediocre or 
low-grade positions upon graduation. It 
is believed that in spite of anything that 
can be done, either by schools or by any 
testing program, there still will be enough 
who will fall below the standards _re- 
quired for good positions to fill the less 
desirable positions in the same field with- 
out deliberately setting out to prepare 
young people for low-grade positions 
without first making sure that they can- 
not be interested in and prepared for 
other positions more in line with their 
talents. 

14. At least one sponsor comments on 
the “endurance” character of the tests and 
points out that schools find it difficult to 
prepare for these long tests. 

The only statement which the Com- 
mittee can make on this subject is to the 
effect that the minute the student leaves 
the high school and accepts a position, or 
in many cases applies for one, he will be 
subjected to an endurance test. If he 
fails to meet reasonably well the re- 
quirements of such a test on the job, he 
is likely to fail. This to a large extent 
accounts for the fact that in some cities 
real occupational adjustments are not 
made within as much as two years after 
graduation because of floundering around 
from one position to another while gain- 
ing experience to meet actual office work 
conditions, 

It was in the belief that the short speed- 
spurt type of test so often used in schools 
failed to measure the student’s ability 
in terms of office requirements, or even 
in terms of the objectives of vocational 
business courses, that the longer, more 
comprehensive tests were offered. 

It is pointed out that in many schools 
opportunities are found for giving stu- 
dents longer periods of practice than the 
conventional scheduled period of forty 
minutes. Toward the end of the year 
students who are really interested in pre- 
paring for jobs and want to secure good 
ones can be induced to put in some spare 
time afternoons or at other times on 
these long projects. Students who have 
free time following the regular class pe- 
riod can use it where facilities are avail- 
able (they should be available in most 
places) for additional practice of an en- 
durance character. Even with the con- 
ventional forty-minute period it should be 
possible to dictate the entire forty min- 
utes and then have the student transcribe 


perhaps eight letters, which is the con- 
ventional number, in the time available 
with these eight letters selected at ran. 
dom from the entire dictation. While 
this does not measure the student's abjl- 
ity to transcribe for a long period of 
time, it does measure his ability to take 
long dictation and read his notes for 
transcription purposes. chools 
afford opportunity for their pro jective 
testees to take some preliminary |onger 
tests on Saturdays preceding the testing 
period. It should be possible to secur 
a two-hour period from time to tive and 
with the exception of the book: ceping 
test, a two-hour period will suffice with 
the understanding that in the steno- 
graphic test the dictation will be ¢ yen in 
one forty-minute period and that t! = two- 
hour transcription period will fo! ow at 
the convenience of the student or choo. 

15. The suggestion has been ma e that 
u dictator trained by the Joint Con inittee 
be sent to give the dictation im eac case. 

This would be impracticable in © pro- 
gram given in as many places as s this 
particular program. The best that an be 
done is to ask each local test cent © rep- 
resentative of the Joint Committee to se- 
lect a dictator and see that he b« comes 
familiar with the instructions for <iving 
the test and has some practice in c: -rying 
out these instructions before the te + date 
arrives. In this preliminary work short- 
hand teachers, even those who have 
trained the students involved, ma have 
a part, but the fact is that the te t dic- 
tation is given quite differently fro. that 
which is usually given in schools. The 
method of dictating is clearly in: :cated 
and should not be difficult for any > erson 
who will take time enough to read and 
understand the directions and practice 
dictating the material to be presenicd. 

16. Another sponsor suggests (at in 
connection with all these tests there 
should be an “accuracy” test. 

The Committee finds it difficult (0 un- 
derstand this suggestion since it believes 
that each of its tests is an accuracy test 
for the particular kind of position which 
it covers. Suggestions for any other 
kind of accuracy test will be welcome. 

17. One office manager emphasizes the 
importance of what he calls “versatility” 
in office work. 

This would seem to suggest that we 
should be thinking of a general clerical 
test which would be more or less inde- 
nendent of the specific vocational 
tests which we have prepared. This might 
be built around payroll work, _ billing, 
sorting cards, transferring records, veri- 
fication of entries, posting items, etc. In 
handling this work any calculator or 
other device which would be helpful 
would be permitted. 

18. This is not a criticism of the test 
but a suggestion that when employment 
conditions improve, employers will have 
to take the unfit as well as the fit; 
other words, that those who do not pass 
the tests will be employed because there 
will not be enough high-grade people to go 
around, 

19. One sponsor reminds us that in an 
office the stenographer has correspondence 
in which the same vocabulary is used 
while in the test the letters range over 4 
number of fields. The same_ critic says 
that we may expect too much transcrip 
tion and may not make due allowance for 
nervousness and other test conditions. 

We agree that a stenographer once on 
the job soon becomes familiar with the 
vocabulary and has a decided advantage 
over one who takes general dictation. For 
this reason we believe that we must be 
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careful to make due allowance for this 
factor in deciding at what point in the 
scores our certification will begin. Further- 
more, in recognition of this factor we have 
heretofore given tests in which the vo- 
cabulary dealt with matters familiar to 
students, matters regarding textbooks, re- 
rding school credit, regarding student 
association affairs, regarding collection of 
dues, etc. We might consider the possi- 
bility of using some such tests in recog- 
nition of the variety factor mentioned. 

20. Several sponsors call attention to the 
fact that there are positions for which 
people who do not meet the highest stand- 
ards will be satisfactory. This would 
suggest that we ought to consider the pos- 
sibility of including in the certificate some 
indication as to where the candidate ranks 
among those who received certificates. 

For exacting positions those who rank 
highest among the candidates would be 
preferred. For ordinary positions those 
who rank lower down would he satisfac- 
tory. We don’t know of any other way in 
which we can meet the apparent desire on 
the part of some sponsors that we do not 
set our standards too high and entirely ig- 
nore the employability of people who are 
fairly good although not able to measure 
up to the high standards that we have set. 

21. The same critic emphasizes the im- 
portance of securing “wholehearted co- 
operation of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association” to the end that holders 
of certificates shall be given priority in 
employment wherever available in locali- 
ties where there are members of the Office 
Management Association. 

We are doing everything possible, and 
with some success, to see to it that our 
certificate holders do get preference in 
their own localities not only among N.O.- 
M.A. members but also among other em- 
ployers. 

22. Several criticized the cylinders in 
our machine transcribing test on the 
ground that they were not enitrely clear. 

We had other difficulties in connection 
with this test in Hartford, Connecticut. 
We must see to it that this test works out 
2 little more smoothly in the future, 
especially as it is likely that the numbers 
taking it will increase. 


23. One critic says that our filing test ts 
not practical enough; even the one we 
used in 1939 with its actual filing require- 
ment. Somehow or other this critic seems 
to beliewe that a more nearly typical filing 
situation could be used. 

Without involving a large amount of 
expensive equipment and an even larger 
amount of filing material, it is not pos- 
sible to give a comprehensive filing test 
which will be entirely satisfactory as a 
measure of a student’s all-around ability 
in this particular field. By including an 
actual filing test the Committee believes it 
has taken a step in the right direction. 
Other steps will be taken in the same di- 
rection as rapidly as it becomes clear just 
what steps should be taken and to what 
extent these steps are practicable in such 
a testing program. 


24. We are told that there should be a 
lest for the calculator. 


What we have in mind is the develop- 
ment of an all-around clerical test in 
which there will be a wide range of cler- 
ical duties performed, many of which 
will involve the use of calculators and 
other devices which are commonly used 
in the office. Such a test apparently 
is needed, but it is not an easy matter 
to construct. When the Committee 
has an opportunity to do the necessary 
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research on which the test should be set 
up, it will go ahead with this additional 
test and thus broaden its program to in- 
clude any who are not interested in or 
especially qualified to handle the more 
specific types of office specialties. 

25. The suggestion is made that while 
opportunity to ask for re-dictation should 
be permitted in the stenographic test, the 
amount of time permitted for this purpose 
between Ietters should be definitely lim- 
ited, perhaps to one minute or to some 
other period of time which seems to be 
desirable. 

Experience in giving the test shows 
that permitting interruptions between the 
letters or other pieces of dictation does 
tend to interrupt the dictation, slow up the 
giving of it, and otherwise interfere with 
the proper presentation of the test. In all 
probability it would be better to inform 
the testees in advance that wherever the 
testee has failed to catch a word or a 
phrase or a number or some other item in 
the dictation, he should indicate that fact 
by a marginal check mark or in some other 
way so that at the end of the whole dicta- 
tion he can ask for help at that point. 
Then at the end of the dictation the stu- 
dent should be given an opportunity to ask 
for the specific help he needs on the basis 
of notations made on his notes. The total 
time allowed for this should not be more 
than ten minutes and students should be 
made to understand that the privilege of 
asking for re-dictation should be taken 
advantage of only in cases where there is 
definite misunderstanding; not at points 
where the student has made defective 
notes or otherwise fears she may have 
difficulty in transcribing. The rate of dic- 
tation is relatively slow. There is no rea- 
son why any student who is qualified to 
take the test should not be able to get it 
down satisfactorily with the exception of 
a proper name or a number or a word here 
and there which may not have been entire- 
ly distinct or which may have been blotted 
out by temporary noise in the dictation 
room. 

26. One critic suggests that there he a 
free relaxation period between taking the 
dictation and transcription, a period of 
perhaps ten minutes. 

It has heen intended that there would 
be a break after dictation but that most 
of the time would be consumed in going to 
the transcription room. 

The critic suggests that the notes miaht 
be collected by the examiner and re-dis- 
tributed in the transcription room, say, at 
the end of ten minutes. 

There is no objection to this so far as 
the Committee can see. Unless there is 
obiection to it it is likely that this pro- 
cedure will be followed. 

27. One sponsor representing the pri- 
vate business schools calls attention to the 
fact that such schools graduate their 
students at different times during the 
year and, therefore, find it difficult to have 
students present at the end of the vear 
for such tests. The question is asked as 
to whether or not these tests can be made 
available at other times during the year, 
at least perhaps in the middle of the year 
or in March. 

This would involve the development of 
new forms of the tests since it would not 
be proper to give these tests at some time 
during the year in some places and then 
give them again at other places at the end 
of the year. At present the Committee is 
not in a position to undertake this addi- 
tional work. Perhaps in time a way will 
be found to handle this matter. It may 
seem best in the end to provide one set 
of tests for the private business schools 
to be administered somewhat differently 


and another set for the public schools 
where graduation takes place for all stu- 
dents at the same time. 

28. One critic objects to the fact that 
some certificate holders in his town, which 
is « suburb of Boston, are not promptly 
placed in positions. 

Obviously the remedy for this lies in the 
hands of the head of the department in 
that particular city. A letter to members 
of the New England Office Management 
Association telling of the availability of 
certificate holders would, without doubt, 
result in the placement of all who are 
available since practically all members of 
this Association are thoroughy familiar 
with the work being done by the Joint 
Committee and the advantages of employ- 
ing certificate holders. 

29. Some of our critics believe that the 
statements in the General Information 
Test are to some extent too difficult. 

It should be pointed out that this test 
is intended to differentiate students as to 
their ability to deal with more difficult and 
unusual bits of knowledge and informa- 
tion. It is not expected that any testee 
will be able to deal with all of these state- 
ments correctly, nor is it likelv that high 
scores will be made by many. There is no 
“passing” or “failing” on this test. It is 
purely a differentiating medium and is so 
treated in arriving at the composite score. 
While it is likely that the results on this 
test may slightly lower or increase a com- 
posite mark, it isn’t at all likely that any 
testee who does a good job with the vo- 
cational ability test and the fundamentals 
test will fall below the certification line 
in the composite score because of a low 
rating on the General Information Test. 
It may be added that in the preparation 
of this test hundreds of items are tried 
out on high school seniors and only those 
items which stand the test of this experi- 
mental use are included in the final test 
which becomes a part of the National 
Clerical Ability Testing Program. 

30. One critic calls attention to the fact 
that one of her students who failed to get 
a certificate passed a state civil service test 
and secured a 140-words-a-minute tran- 
scription test certificate. She is at a loss 
1o know why that student did not secure 
a stenographic ability certificate. 

This statement is mentioned here be- 
cause it illustrates a point that perhaps 
should be made. The state civil service 
140-word transcription test referred to 
was, of course, of short duration. It was 
a short speed test and not an endurance 
test. It indicated that the student had ac- 
quired the ability to take dictation at a 
high rate of speed for a very few min- 
utes. It offered very little proof that the 
same candidate would be able to take dic- 
tation for the better part of an hour and 
get out anv considerable proportion of her 
notes satisfactorily. Furthermore, this 
test was scored, as most such tests are, on 
the basis of net words a minute and not 
on the basis of acceptable, mailable mat- 
ter. Again, this is a departure from office 
standards but entirely in accord with 
school standards. The only reason for 
mentioning this matter in this connection 
is to throw some light on the reason why 
such a student passes one test and does 
not pass the other. 

31. One sponsor urges the Committee 
to publish a monograph describing the 
program and suggesting ways for further 
local activity in the solution of the voca- 
tional training problem in the clerical field. 

Such a bulletin is now available to 
anyone who will write for it, addressing 
the Joint Committee at 16 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The annual meeting of the National 


Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools will be held the day before the 
National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion convention, on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 27, at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. There will be a 
morning session, a luncheon session, and 
an afternoon session. The theme of the 
program for this annual meeting is “The 
Business School of Tomorrow.” This 
theme will be discussed under_sub-head- 
ings of Courses of Training, Enrollment 
of Students, Increase of Public Confi- 
dence. 

In the afternoon an hour and a half 
will be devoted to informal three-minute 
discussions of subjects related directly to 
private business school problems. The 
business meeting with reports of officers 
will be the last topic of the day. Dr. 
E. M. Hull will preside at the morning 
session, Charles F. Walker at the lunch- 
eon session, and W. A. Robbins at the 
afternoon session. 

The annual banquet will be held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Thursday evening, 
December 28, at 6:30. The banquet ad- 
dress will be delivered = a distinguished 
public speaker. Dr. P. Spangler will 
introduce Stanley J. Shook of Topeka, 
Kansas, as toastmaster. Dr. Hull, presi- 
dent of the Association, will be called 
upon to extend a greeting to all pres- 
ent, and B. F. Williams of Des Moines, 
Towa will present the Silver Certificates. 

e 


New England Convention 


The thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, held at 
Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts, 
on November 25, was organized into four 
sectional meetings during the morning de- 
voted to bookkeeping, secretarial subjects, 
machine practice, and general business. 
The retiring president, Joseph J. Canta- 


lupi, Everett (Massachusetts) High 
School, presided at the sessions. 
Herman Decker, High School, Taun- 


ton, Massachusetts, was chairman of the 
Bookkeeping Section; Alice Cox, Mount 
Pleasant High School, Providence, Rhode 
Island, was chairman of the Secretarial 
Section; Clare Sweeney, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts, was chair- 
man of the Machine Practice Section ; 
and Chester Neilson, High School, Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, was chairman of 
the General Business Section. 

The speakers on the sectional meeting 
programs included: Isabel M. Killilea, 
High School, Lawrence, Massachusetts; 
Christian W. Ehnes, High School, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts; Jennie M. Pedersen, 
High School, Medford, Massachusetts; 
Mary Leary, High School, Canton, Mas- 
sachusetts; Marguerite Burke, High 
School, Cranston, R. I.; Harold H. Smith, 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
Director of Business Education, Newark, 
New Jersey; Frances Maule, New York, 
N. Y.; Bert Card, Editor of Ediphone 
School News; Donald B. Mitchell, High 
School, Waltham, Massachusetts ; H. 


Adele Howe, Personnel Director, Burdett 
College, Boston, Massachusetts; and Ken- 
neth B. Backman, General Manager, Bos- 
ton Better Business Bureau, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Following luncheon there was a large 
attendance at the afternoon ‘meeting. 
Walter F. Downey, Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, delivered an enlightening ad- 
dress on “Current Problems Confronting 
our Secondary Schools.” The guests of 
honor were: Edward A. Sullivan, pres- 
ident of Teachers College; Katherine W. 
Ross, Boston Clerical School, Member of 
Executive Board of Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association; Frederick H. 
Riecke, South Side High School, New- 
ark, New Jersey, Divisional Director of 
N. E. A. Department of Business Edu- 
cation. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: president, Elmer C. Wilbur, 
Central High School, Providence, Rhode 
Island; first vice- -president, Mary Stuart, 


Mr. Wilbur 


Brighton High School, Brighton, Massa- 
chusetts; second vice-president, Bruce F. 
Jeffery, B. F. Brown Junior High School, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts; secretary, 
William O. Holden, Senior High School, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island; treasurer, W. 
Ray Burke, High School, Arlington, Mas- 
sachusetts; assistant treasurer, Edgar 
Lakey, Rogers High School, Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

The Executive Board is made up of 
Joseph J. Cantalupi, Senior High School, 
Everett, Massachusetts; Mildred J. 
O’Leary, The High School, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts; Eliot R. Duncan, Holten 
High School, Danvers, Massachusetts. 


American Business Writing Association 


Jules Paglin, direct-mail specialist of 
New Orleans, will be the principal speaker 
at the convention of the American Busi- 
ness Writing Association, to be held 
at the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
December 28 and 29. Professor W. P. 
Boyd of the University of Texas is 
general chairman. 

R Aurner, University of Wiscon- 
sin, is president of the association. C. 

Anderson, University of Illinois, is 
secretary-treasurer. 


American Association of 
Commercial Colleges 


Fgllowing an afternoon meeting «1 Ho- 
tel illiam Penn, on December 27, the 
annual banquet of the American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Colleges be 
held” in that hotel at 6:00 P.M. ©* M. 
Thompson, president of Thompso: Col- 
lege, York, Pennsylvania, and pr: sident 
of the association, will act as toast) \aster 
at the banquet. 

A “South-Western Half-hour in 
charge of C. W. Woodward, secret ry of 
the association, will be sponsored | y 
South-Western Publishing Compan... The 
following speakers will appear © the 
banquet program; Stanley Campb: |, di- 
rector of Penn State Extension ‘* tvice 
in Pittsburgh; Howard S. Finley, Boyd 
Business College, Pittsburgh; Grace Mar- 
tin Cornelius, Grace Martin’s hool, 


Pittsburgh; M. M. Flemming, _)ffice 
Training School, Uniontown, Pe insyl- 
vania; Richard Khuen, Robert ° orris 
School of Business, Pittsburgh; . M. 


Perry School of Business, \ ater- 
bury, Connecticut; and T. A. | rown, 
Chief of Personnel, Industrial Re ‘tions 
Department, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Com 
pany. 


Perry, 


Southwestern Private Schools 
Association 


The twelfth annual convention « ‘the 
Southwestern Private Commercial S: 
Association, held at the Baker | [otel. 
Dallas, Texas, December 1 and 2, is 
reported to be the most success{ul in 
the history of this Association. Private 
business schools from thirteen states 
were represented. 

High lights of the program were ad- 
dresses by Ben Henthorne. president of 
Kansas City College of Commerce; F. 
O. Fenton, president of American In- 
stitute of Business, Des Moines, lowa; 
J. I. Kinman, president of Kinman Busi- 
ness University, Spokane, Washington; 
Stanley J. Shook, president of Topeka 
Business College, Topeka, Kansas; W. 
S. Sanford, president of Sanford-Brown 
Business St. Louis, Missourt; 
Dr. Sam Cummins, past president of 
Kiwanis Dallas, Texas; 
Louis Leslie, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; and I. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

J. F. Cassell, representing the Charles 
R. Hadley Company of Los Angeles, 
California, read an interesting paper pre- 
pared by R. W. Gordon of that com- 
pany, who was prevented from attending 
because of an automobile accident. 

. Justin F. Kimball, of the Baylor 
Medical College, Dallas, Texas, spoke at 
Friday’s luncheon on the subject, “A mer- 
ican Education of Tomorrow.” Dr. Max 
Strang of Dallas was the speaker at the 
banquet held Friday evening. L. E. 
Throgmorton of Shreveport, Louisiana, 
addressed a special breakfast meeting Sat- 
urdav morning. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were: L. Vincent, Lake Charles, Louis- 
iana, president; Stanley J. Shook, Tope- 
ka, Kansas, vice- president; C. W. Bain, 
Waco, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 
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Kansas Convention 


The Kansas State Commercial Teach- 
ers Association held its thirteenth annual 
convention in Hotel Allis, Wichita, Nov- 
ember 3 and 4. President John H. Groth, 
Salina High School, presided at the Fri- 
day luncheon meeting and vice-president 
L. E. Wilbur, Wichita, presided at the 
Saturday breakfast meeting. 

Professor Paul A. Carlson, Director of 
Commercial Education, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, spoke on “The Forward March 
of Business Education” at the Friday 
luncheon. 

The Friday afternoon panel discussions 
were well attended. Wilma Imes, Arkansas 
City High School, acted as chairman at 
the meeting devoted to discussion of sec- 
retarial subjects; E. C. Shemwell, Ottawa 
High School, presided over the discussion 
of bookkeeping and accounting courses; 
and Dr. L. Lyerla, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, led the dis- 
cussion at the meeting devoted to college 
and private school matters. 

Clyde I. Blanchard, of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City, ad- 
dressed the Saturday morning meeting on 
the subject “Reality in Business Edu- 
cation.” 

The following officers were elected for 
next vear: Lawrence E. Wilbur, Wichita 
High, East, president; Mr. Shotwell, To- 
peka High School, vice-president; Jessie 
Snyder, Manhattan, secretary-treasurer. 


New York City and Vicinity 


More than 1500 teachers of business 
subjects from junior and senior high 
schools and from private business schools 
attended the semi-annual convention of 
the Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity, held in 
New York City on November 18, for 
panel discussion of the topic “Pupil Par- 
ticipation in Commercial Education” and 
for an open forum on recent changes 
already made and being considered in 
courses of study. 

The programs arranged for the spe- 
cial section meetings for those in- 
terested in Accounting, Commercial Law, 
Distributive and Consumer Education, 
Gregg Shorthand, Pitman Shorthand, Pri- 
vate Schools, and in the teaching of com- 
mercial subjects in the Junior High 
School brought forth praise by all who 
attended them. 

The luncheon meeting was devoted to 
a symposium on “Commercial Education 
of Tomorrow.” The guest speakers were: 
Frederic Ernst, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools in charge of Secondary Edu- 
cation, New York City; Clinton A. Reed, 
Acting Chief, Division of Commercial 
Education, University of the State of 
New York, Albany, and Conrad J. Sa- 
phier, Chairman of the Commercial Ed- 
ucation Association Committee on Cur- 
riculum Revision. 

Mr. Ernst presented his interpretation 
of the goals of high school education 
and repeated his principle that all first 
term high school pupils be required to 
take courses of a general nature in or- 
der to provide them with cultural back- 
ground, and that of differentiation be- 
tween pupils into general and commercial 
be made at the beginning of the second 
year. It was pointed out that this post- 
Ponement of education along particular 
lines enabled the teacher of the first term 
pupil to watch him carefully, diagnose 
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his aptitudes, and guide him more ac- 
curately. 

Mr. Reed advocated less intensive 
training on particular skills and more 
training on skills that will fit graduates 
for general clerical work and a career 
in merchandising. 

Mr. Saphier was chairman of the 
luncheon session and urged careful study 
of the proposed changes in the high 
school curriculum. 

Dr. Foster Loso was chairman of the 
meeting which followed the luncheon ses- 
sion. The questions which were asked 
at this meeting indicated the intense in- 
terest of teachers and supervisors in the 
education of the young people who are 
placed in their care. 

One feature of this convention was a 
departure from custom. For the first 
time, parents and the public were invited 
to hear the discussion of educational prob- 
lems at a teacher convention. Every de- 
partment in every junior and senior high 
school where business subjects are taught 
had invited at least one parent to be the 
guest of the teachers and to sit at the 
tables reserved for the various schools. 


Arkansas Meeting 


“The Use of Supplementary Material in 
3usiness Education,” was the topic of an 
address given by Dr. McKee Fisk of Ok- 
lahoma A. and M. College at the meeting 
of the Commerce Section of the Arkansas 
State Education Association in Little 
Rock, November 2. 

Other speakers on the program includ- 
ed William E. Burnham, Pine Bluff and 
Mrs. Pearl Green, Fayetteville. Mrs. 
Mable Iler, president of the Commerce 
Section, presided. 

Because of the interest and enthusiasm 
at this meeting, the group voted to have 
two programs during the convention next 
year. Mrs. Pearl Green, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, was chosen presi- 
dent of the organization. 


Conference of Canadian 
Gregg Association 


The tenth annual conference of the 
Canadian Gregg Association was held in 
the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, On- 
tario, on October 28. R. E. Clemens, 
president of the Canada Business College, 
Hamilton, Ontario, and president of the 
Association, presided over the conference, 
which was attended by teachers of com- 
mercial subjects, superintendents, princi- 
pals, and private school owners. 

Dr. John Robert Gregg, accompanied 
by Mrs. Gregg, attended the conference 
and was the guest of honor at a lunch- 
eon. Dr. Gregg gave an interesting talk 
on the status of business education 
throughout the world. 

The luncheon guest speaker was Harry 
Collins Spillman of New York City, who 
spoke on “Building the World of Tomor- 
row.” 

Among those in attendance at the con- 
ference were a representative from the Sir 
George Williams College, Montreal; Dr. 
W. G. Bennett, of the Ontario College of 
Education, Toronto; R. J. Aitchison, Cen- 
tral High School of Commerce, Toronto, 
who was last year’s president of the com- 
mercial section of the Ontario Education 
Association; and Professor C. E. Walker, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 


Louisiana Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Com- 
mercial Section of the Louisiana Teach- 
ers Association was held in Alex- 
andria on November 21. The names of 
the speakers and discussion leaders were 
given in the November issue of this mag- 
azine. 

James T. Johnson, head of the com- 
merce department of Northeast Junior 
College, Monroe, was elected president of 
the Commerce Section for the current 
year. Ruth L. Holland, Oakdale High 
School, Oakdale, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. The secretary is to be appointed 
by the executive council. 

Mrs. Eleanor Crigler DeHaven, the 
first president of the Commerce Sec- 
tion of the Louisiana Teachers Associa- 
tion and one of the leaders in business 
education work in Louisiana for many 
years, was elected honorary president of 
the Commerce Section. 


West Virginia Teachers Meet 


R. G. Walters, Director of Teacher 
Training and Personnel, Grove City Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, was guest speaker at 
the annual luncheon meeting of the Com- 
merce Section of the West Virginia State 
Education Association meeting in Wheel- 
ing, November 3. Edna V. Talbott 
Charleston High School, presided over 
the business session and introduced the 
speakers. Dr. Walters spoke on, “Pres- 
ent Day Tendencies in Commerce Cur- 
riculum Making.” 

Professor T. H. Coates, New River 
State College, Montgomery, discussed 
“Business Education Associations,” and 
Marco Handley, Huntington High School, 
spoke on “Aims and Status of the Com- 
merce Section of the S. E. A.” 
‘Officers elected for the current year 
are: Marco Handley, Huntington, chair- 
man; Mrs. Shirley Canterbury, Walton, 
vice-president; and Miss Josepha Dober, 
Montgomery, secretary-treasurer. 

It was decided at the meeting to 
change the name of the organization from 
Commerce Section of the State Education 
Association to Business Education Asso- 
ciation. 


University of Kentucky Conference 


The Sixteenth Annual Educational Con- 
ference was conducted by the College of 
Education of the University of Kentucky 
in Lexington on October 27 and 28. H. 
P. Guy, acting head of the Department 
of Business Education, presided over the 
Business Education Division and _ intro- 
duced the following speakers: Ann 
Brewington, University of Chicago: Ray 
G. Price, University of Cincinnati; L. C. 
Fowler, Murray State Teachers College; 
and R. R. Richards, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond. 


Teachers College Breakfast 


A Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity breakfast for former commercial 
education students will be held on Fri- 
day, December 29, at 830 a.m., at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, in connection with the meet- 
ing of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation. 
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Federation 


Convention 


Program 


TIME: December 27, 28, 29, 30 
PLACE: Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Wednesday, December 27 


9:00 P.M. 
Dance—in charge of local commit- 
tee: Dr. G. Miller, Dr. P. S. Spangler, and 


Thursday, December 28 
10:00 A.M. 
General Assembly 


President Ivan E. Chapman, presiding. 
Invocation—Dr. A. J. Holl, Pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Welcome—Judge Ralph H. Smith, Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania. 
Remarks—Ivan E. Chapman, president. 
Announcements—J. Murray Hill, secretary. 
Address—*‘Freedom, the Mental Climate for 
Progress,” Dr. Barclay Acheson, associate edi- 
tor of the Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, 


1:30 P.M.—4:00 P.M. 


Public Schools Department 


(Admission to department meetings and round 
table discussions by badge only) 

President, V. E. Breidenbaugh, assistant profes- 
sor of commerce, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana; vice president, 
Walter Kumpf, head of commerce department, 
Elgin High School, Elgin, Illinois; secretary, 
Irene McKeen, Roosevelt High School, Chicago. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 

“Essentials in Improving Instruction in Business 
Education”—Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of 
secondary commercial education, Buffalo, N. 

“Essentials of Curriculum Construction in Busi- 
ness Education’’—Wallace B. Bowman, head of 
commercial department, Senior High School, 
New Rochelle, New York. 


Dr. Barclay Acheson 


James E. Gheen 


Training for 
Northwest- 

Oregon. 

Purvis, 


“The Importance of Secretarial 
Employment’’—Charles F. Walker, 
ern School of Commerce, Portland, 

“Selling Business Education’ »_Elgie G. 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 

Questions and Answers—All members present will 


articipate. 
aders: B. F. Williams, Capital City Com- 
mercial College, Des Moines, Iowa; W. 


Woodward, College of Commerce, Burlington, 
Iowa. 


Friday, December 29 
Secretarial Round Table 


Chairman, Viona C. Hansen, Central High School, 

rand Forks, North Dakota; vice chairman, S. 

J. Wanous, University of Arizona, Tucson, 

Arizona; secretary, Mrs. Brenda F. Wilson, 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. 
Morning Session—10:00 A.M.-11:45 A.M. 

Theme: Essentials for the Development and Im- 


provement of Secretarial Abilities. 

Announcements. 

“Trends and Standards in Helping Pupils Master 
the Essentials of Secretarial Work’’—Ruth 
Plimpton, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, 
California. 

Forum Discussion. 

“The ‘Business’ of Business English’’——J. Walter 
Ross, South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennylvania. 

Forum Discussion. 

Afternoon Session—1:30 P.M.-3:30 P.M. 


Announcements and Business Session. 


“The Development of Power (Business Skills) 
in Typewriting’—Perle Marie Parvis, Ham- 
mond High School, Hammond, Indiana. 

Forum Discussion. 


Dr. Allen Stockdale 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


“Bookkeeping Essentials in Distributive Occupa- 
tions’”’—Francis Unzicker, School of Com- 
mercial Education, A. and M. College, Stillwa- 
ter, Oklahoma. 
Discussion and Forum 
Discussion Leader—Irma Ehrenhardt, associ- 
ate professor of commerce, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Private Schools Department 
President, J. 1. Kinman, Kinman Business Uni- 


versity, Spokane, Washington; vice president, 
Eben Pennock, Ferris | Rapids, 
Michigan; secretary, Mrs. G. W. Puffer, Foun- 


tain City Business College, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 

“How to Train Better Stenographers’—John R. 
Gregg, poet of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. 

“The Function of the Private Business School in 
Business Education’’—Professor F. G. Nichols, 
School of Education, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

“Entrance Examinations for Private Schools’”— 
C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood-Davis College, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 
“Curriculum Building in a 
Hiram N. Rasely, Burdett 
Massachusetts. 

“Building Good Will for Private Schools’ —E. O. 
Fenton, American Institute of Business, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Private School’’— 
College, Boston, 


Business Experience Contributes to the 
of Secretarial Training”—Clyde 1. 

managing editor of he Business 
New York City. 


“What 
Teacher 
Blanchard, 
Education World, 


Discussion. 


Administrators’ Round Table 


Chairman, Robert S. Barnes, High School, Wau- 
kegan, Illinois; vice chairman, Agnes Huberty, 
Vocational School, Madison, Wisconsin; secre- 
tary, J. Russell Anderson, Lincoln High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Morning Session—10:00 A.M.-11:45 A.M. 

Theme: New Patterns for Business Education—A 
Business Education Essential. 

Introduction. 

“Office Machines in a Clerical Training Program” 
—Albert Stern, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City. 

“An Actual ae Training Program in Opera- 
tion’ —H. Bauernfeind, Township High 
School, W: Illinois. 

Afternoon Session—1:30 P.M.-3:30 P.M. 

“Co-operative Distributive Education in Second- 
ary Schools in 1939”—G. Henry Richert, re- 
gional agent for distributive education, Office 
of Education, Washington, 

A Symposium on the New vom eons Inquiry 
Report, ‘‘Education for . Frank 


“Essential Instruction Material for Office ° 


“Essential 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Kyker, acting chief of the Business Education 


Service, Office _of Education, Washington, 
D. Dr. H. G. Shields, University of (Ch; 
cago, Chicago, Illinois; BE. A: Zelliot, director 
of commercial education, Des Moines, Iowa, 7 


Private School Instructors’ Roun’ Table J 


Chairman, W. W. Lewis, Gregg College. Chicago, & 
Illinois; vice _ chairman, ckstrom, 
Minneapolis Business College, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota; secretary, Mrs. Bernice Gabber @ 
Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, Texa:. 4 
Morning Session—10:00 A.M.-11:45 
“Personality and Office Orientation”—"‘lizahe 
Smith Steele, Duffs-Iron City Colleg:, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

“Shorthand Speed Development and T-anscrip 
tion Accuracy”—Letha P. Scott, Linco! Schoo! 
of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Afternoon Sesston—1:30 P.M.-3:30 M. 

“Training in Problems of Personal an‘ Social 
Adjustment—A_ Responsibility of the Private 
Business School’’—C. ostetler, vi > presi 
dent, Walton School of Commerce, “chicago, 
Illinois. 

Business Session and Election of Officers 


Table 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Roun 

Chairman, Howard E. Wheland, head of | ommer 
cial department, John Hay High Schoc Cleve 
land, Ohio; vice chairman, A. J. Cox. ‘ead of 
commercial department, William Horli « High 
School, Racine, Wisconsin: secretary, Arde! 
Ostergaard, High School, Fort Dodge, ‘owa. 


Morning Session—10:00 A.M.-11:45 / M. 
“Bookkeeping, An Essential of Busines: Educa 
tion’ —Hamden L. Forkner, associate ofessor 
of education, Teachers’ College, Colum a Uni 
versity, New York City. 

“Some ABC’s of Business Education”— 
Seay, Withrow High School, Cincinna‘ 
Afternoon Session—1:30 P.M.-3:30 \ 
“Teaching from the Auditor’s Point of © iew’- 


aul H 
Ohio 


Harvev Andruss, acting president, Stat~ Teach 

ers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 
“Methods and Content of First-Year Book’ eeping" 

—G. A. Hawkins, Western High Schoo! Wash 


ington, D. C. 

Discussion Leader—Howard E. Wheland. ead of 
commercial department, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Business Meeting. 


Office Machines Round Tabk 


Chairman, Thomas Redfield, Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; vice chairman, George 
Hittler, James Milliken University, J ecatur, 


Illinois; secretary. Leora Johnson, Ce'ar Ra 
pids Business College, Cedar Rapids, | owa. 
Morning Session—10:00 A.M.-11:45 A.M. 
lachine 
-Peter L. Agnew, assistant. professor 
New York University, New York 


Courses” 
of education, 
‘ity. 


Machines That Should Be Taveht in 
the Private School’—J. I. Kinman, Kinman 
Business University, Spokane, Washingt: in. 

Discussion of above talks. 

“What Are the Essential Things to Be Taught in 
an Office Machine Course from the Employer's 
Point of View?’—Mrs. A. M. Winebrenner, 
central stenographic department, Carnecie-Illi 
nois Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

“What Essential Outside Work and Preparation 
Is Necessary for the Office Machine Course?” 

—Mary Stuart, Brighton High School, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Afternoon 
“Essentials of a Testing Program for 
Clerical Classes’’—Professor F. G. 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
Round-Table Discussions. 
Discussion Leader—Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Members of the Discussion Group—Speakers on 
the program and participation by others at 
tending. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 

Continuation of Round-Table Discussion and Vis- 
iting. 

College Instructors’ Round Table 

Chairman, Ray G. Price, University of Cine innati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; vice chairman, Dr. Lloyd 
Douglas, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; secretary, Irma Ehrenhardt, State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Morning Session—10:00 A.M.-11:45 A.M. 

Theme: Basic Economic and Business Information 
for Commercial Teachers. 

“What General Background Training in Econom: 
ics and Business Should the Teacher Have? 
Dr. H. G. Shields, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

“What Basic Consumer Information and_ 
tudes Are Needed by All Commercial Teach- 
ers?”’—James E. Mendenhall, Stephens College. 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Session—1 :30 P.M.-3:30 P.M. 
Office 
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TION 


“What Basic Training Is Needed by the Teacher 
of Distributive Education?”’—Francis V. Un- 
zicker, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 


Oklahoma. 


“What Changes Are Needed in Content and 
Methodology of Our Fundamental Economics 
Courses?” —Dr. Lloyd Douglas, State Teach- 


ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Afternoon Session—1:30 P.M.-3:30 P.M. 


: Basic Skill Training for the Business 
and Office Worker. 


“What Constitutes a_ Basic Program of Skill 
Training for the Business Teacher and_ the 
Office Worker?”—D Lessenberry, Univer- 


sity of Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

“What Is a Desirable Testing Program for the 
Skill Subjects?” —Howard Stewart, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

“Should Business Experience Be Required of the 
Prospective Teacher and Office Worker?’’—A. 
E. Schneider, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

“What Provision Should Be Made for Students 
Who Have Had Typewriting and Shorthand in 
High School or in Business College ?”-—Evalyn 
Hibner, Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio. 

“Can the Learning Time for the Skills Be Short- 
ened?”—Ray G. Price, University of Cincin 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Election of Officers. 


Social-Economic Round Table 


Chairman, Dr. McKee Fisk, A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; vice chairman, Paul Cut- 
shall, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
secretary, Bernardyne Schmidt. Washington, 
High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Morning Session—10:00 A.M.-11:45 A.M. 


“Consumer Education: A Whole School Func- 
E. Montgomery, Consumers’ Coun- 
sel, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
Commentary: H. W. Humphrey, Superintendent 

of Schools, The Plains, Ohio: Buck- 
ley, Gratz High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
s'Ivania; Edna Amidon, chief of the Home 
Economics Education Service, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Federation dues (two dollars) should 
be sent to the general secretary, J. 
Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
For additional information regarding 
membership in the Federation please 
address W. D. Wigent, Director of 
Membership Campaign, 6 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


“The Local Community as a Source of Materials 
in Social-Business’—Byron L. Newton, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 

Afternoon Session—1:30 P.M.-3:30 P.M. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 
“Social-Business Subjects in the Core Curriculum” 

—Dr. Pickens E. Harris, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Panel Discussion: ‘Social-Business Education Is 
General Education and Its Vocational Values 
Are Incidental.” 

Members of the Panel: Paul Cutshall, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Lloyc 
Jones, Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City; Dr. B. R. Haynes, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; Dr. H. G. 
Shields, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Roy R. LeValley, South High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; W. S. Barnhart, 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Mrs. Roberta Overman, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

6:30 P.M. 
Dinner 

Address—James E. Gheen, New York City. 

9:30 P.M. 

Dance 
Saturday, December 30 
10:00 A.M. 
General Assembly and Business Meeting 

President Ivan E. Chapman, presiding. 


Announcements—J. Murray Hill, secretary. 
ddress—“The Role of Business in a Democracy,” 


Dr. Allen Stockdale. Presented by Dr. Ben 
raham, superintendent of schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and president of the 


pomerican Association of School Administrators. 
€ports of Officers and Committees. 

Presentation of Prizes. 

Election of Officers. 

Introduction of 1940 President. 

Adjournment. 


DECEMBER, 1939 


Southern Association Convention 


Under the leadership of A. J. Lawrence, 
University of “Kentucky, the seventeenth 
annual convention of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association came to a 
close in Jacksonville, Florida, December 
2 with the largest attendance ever re- 
corded for the Association. In addition 
to the large attendance, the membership 
reached a new high of approximately 1,- 
000. H. P. Guy, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, has directed the membership drive 
this year. The S.B.E.A. is the regional 
association for Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The theme of the convention was “Im- 
provement of Business Education in the 
South.” The program was carried out as 
outlined in the November issue of this 
magazine. 

The sectional meetings on Friday after- 
noon drew large numbers who listened to 
outstanding speakers talk on well-chosen 
topics. The subject-matter sessions on 
Saturday morning were well attended. 

During the presidency of Mr. Law- 
rence the Association published its first 
yearbook. It is a book of 120 pages deal- 
ing with “Improvement of Business Edu- 
cation in the South Through Curriculum 
Revision.” Those present at the Jackson- 
ville convention hailed it as an important 
step forward in business education for 
the South. 

The Association will meet in Nashville. 
Tennessee, during the week-end of 
Thanksgiving next vear. According to 
many of those attending the Jackson- 
ville meeting “Nashville will have to 
go some” to equal what the Florida city 
did to make this vear’s meeting such 
an enjoyable one. The local committee 
on arrangements seemed to have con- 
trol of everything, including the 
weather. 


Mr. Hill Mr. 


Mr. Guy 


Liles 


Mr. Lawrence 


The officers chosen for the coming 
year are: president, Parker Liles, Com- 
mercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia; 
first vice-president, J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green Business University, 
3owling Green, Kentucky; second vice- 
president, R. R. Richards, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky; and treasurer, L. C. Harwell, 
Robert E. Lee High School, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 


The executive board elected H. P. 
Guy, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, to succeed himself as secretary. 


The retiring president, A. J. Lawrence, 
elected by the Executive Board to 


was 
edit Modern Business Education—the 
official organ of the Association. Mr. 


Lawrence was editor of the magazine 
before taking the president's office last 
year. 
The following members in addition to 
the major officers of the association make 
up the Executive Board: 
Term Expiring N 1940 
Winfred R. Harris, Salem College, Salem, 
Virginia Ar 
Benjamin R. Haynes, The University of Ten 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee f 
F. DeVere Smith. Olympia High School, Colum- 
bia, Seuth Carolina : 
Robert J. Young, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Portsmouth, Virginia 


vember 30, 


West 


1941 
Montevallo, 


Term Expiring November 30, 


Lelah Brownfield, Alabama College, 
Alabama 

1. Dewberry Copeland. P. K. Yonge 

“ School, Gainesville, Florida 

Pattie L. Sinclair, Commercial High 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Lucille Taylor. Henderson State 
lege. Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

November 30, 1942 

C. C. Dawson, Berea College. Berea, Kentucky. 

H. M. Norton, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 

Miss Odessa Rushing. 
State College. Mississippi 

B.-R. Hough. Oak Ridge Military Institute, Oak 
Ridge. North Carolina 


Laboratory 
School, 


Teachers Col 


Term Expiring 


Mississippi State Colleze, 


Mr. Harwell 
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For Better Training 


PRACTICE ACTIVITIES FOR 
BUSINESS LAW AND PROCEDURE 


By Michael A. Travers, Associate Professor of Business 
Education, State Teachers’ College, Trenton, N. J 
176 pages $0.56 


Organized in 51 Units, identical in subject with 
those in Business Law and Procedure by Travers, 
Rogers and Thompson which it is intended to sup- 
plement. May be used independently. Includes 
the various types of tests, case problems, picture 
studies, and illustrative newspaper and magazine 
notices. The subjects most important for students 
of business law are given special attention. The 
activities contain many problems relating to actual 
life-experiences. They afford an excellent means 
for daily review. 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS—Siegler $0.48 


Trains the student to know goods and to spend money 
wisely in purchasing them. Follows the units in Consumer 
Goods by Reich and Siegler and with that text provides 
a basic course in consumer education. 


SHORTHAND READING AND DICTATION 
EXERCISES—Eldridge, Stickney, and Stickney 
$1.48 


Two editions: Gregg Anniversary and Isaac Pitman New 
Era. Provides both home work and daily class drill for 32 
weeks. Furnishes practice with a comprehensive business 
vocabulary, carefully selected business letters, and much 
useful information. 


WORKBOOK FOR THE WORKING WORLD 
—Durand and Whitaker $0.56 


Designed to accompany The Working World by Whitbeck, 
Durand and Whitaker. With its questions, exercises, dia- 
grams, maps, etc., it covers comprehensively the various 
important phases of economic geography. Modern unit tests. 


WORKBOOK IN PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC— 
Van Tuyl $0.40 


A combined drill and study lesson plan. Enables pupils to 
organize their calculations according to modern business 
practice. Includes a business narrative. May be used with 
the author’s Practical Arithmetics or independently. 


WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ENGLISH—Hotch- 
kiss and Drew $0.52 
Contains thorough drill on business office procedure and 
related topics, current business articles, actual business 


letters, and advertising. Intended primarily for use with the 
authors’ New Business English, but has a wider utility. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago Boston 


Cincinnati | 


Dallas 


San Francisco 


OPPORTUNITIES 
TO IMPROVE PROFESSIONALLY 


For Commercial Teachers 


and Teachers-in- Trainirg 


BUSINESS EDUCATION — BASIC PRINCIPLES 
AND TRENDS, by Herbert A. Tonne. This book 
fills a long-recognized need. Its contents cre 
basic and essential for commercial teachers. 7 he 
first twelve chapters deal with the place of busi- 
ness education in the secondary schools in terms 
of its objectives. The remaining chapters «re 
concerned with training for various business >c- 
cupations. The author is a widely experienced 
teacher and teacher trainer. List Price, $2.00 


TWENTY SHORTCUTS TO SHORTHAND 
SPEED, by Clyde Blanchard. In this book a 
veteran shorthand teacher presents in an in- 
formal way fundamental procedures for in- 
creased effectiveness in building student speed 
up to 120 words a minute. Each of these twenty 
fundamental teaching principles is discussed in 
a detailed and practical manner. A “must” book 
for those teachers who wish to overlook no op- 
portunity for improving their teaching effective- 
ness. List Price, $1.00 


RESEARCH APPLIED TO BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, by Haynes and Humphrey. For those 
who are engaged in business educaiion re- 
search, and teachers in service who are re- 
search-minded. This book is a guide to accepted 
research standards and procedures. It covers 
such topics as basic principles of research, 
methodology, research applicable to business 
education, elementary statistical techniques, 
collection and classification of data, and ab- 
stracts of selected studies in business education. 
In the back is an elaborate bibliography. 

List Price, $2.00 


25% discount to teachers and schools 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York, Chicago 
Toronto London 


San Francisco Boston 


Sydney 
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Sanders at Madison College 


London A. Sanders, formerly head of 
the department of commerce in the high 
school at Pikeville, Kentucky, has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant professor 
of business education at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. He will give 
courses in typewriting, office practice, 
and accounting. R. E. Slaughter is head 
of the business education department. 

Mr. Sanders received his degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education at the 


University of Tennessee in 1930 and the 
following year he received his Master’s 
degree at the same institution. In ad- 
dition to his study at the University 
of Tennessee, he has had special training 
in business subjects at the Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. He is working toward his 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Henderson Joins Gregg Staff 


Robert D. Henderson, of Austin, Texas, 
has been appointed a representative of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, with head- 
quarters at Austin. 

Mr. Henderson was a practicing ac- 
countant before entering educational 
work and is widely known in both edu- 
cational and business circles. For thir- 
teen years, he was with the Texas State 
Department of Education where he en- 
gaged in research and served as Direc- 
tor of Textbook Administration. 

He attended the University of Texas, 
and is a life member of the Texas State 
Teachers Association. He has had nu- 
merous articles published in professional 
magazines, and has written several bul- 
letins for the Texas State Department 
of Education. 


Edgeworth Awarded Degree 


Clyde B. Edgeworth, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Baltimore, Maryland, 
has been awarded his M.A. degree by the 


University of 
Maryland, 

Mr. Edgeworth obtained his B.S. de- 
gree from Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland, and his teachers’ 
certificate from Manchester College, 
Manchester, Indiana. He has also ob- 
tained the LL.B. degree. 


DECEMBER, 1939 


Maryland, Baltimore, 


Mr. Hall Makes Change 


K. W. Hall has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the department of 
economic business administration, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, La- 
fayette, Louisiana. 

Mr. Hall goes to Southwestern from 
McMurry College, Abilene, Texas, where 
he had five years’ teaching experience. He 
is a charter member of the American 
Business Writing Association and has had 
several years of business experience with 
mid-western firms. He received his A.B. 
degree from Lawrence College, and_ his 
M.A. degree from the University of II- 
linois. 

McKinney-Gulley 


Dr. David H. McKinney has resigned 
as head of the business education depart- 
ment of Western Carolina Teachers Col- 
rege, Cullowhee, North Carolina, and has 
accepted a position on the facultv of 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green. 

Dr. McKinney has been succeeded by 
professor Coleman Gulley, of the state 
auditor’s office, Austin, Texas. 


J. Frank Fish 

J. Frank Fish, founder and retired pres- 
ident of the Northwestern Business Col- 
lege, Chicago, died in New Carlisle, In- 
diana, on November 11, at the age of 


seventy-nine. 

Mr. Fish had been at the Hubbard 
Memorial Home in New Carlisle for 
about two years, his health having 
broken down following the death of his 
wife, which occurred in 1935. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fish owned and operated 
the Northwestern Business College for 
thirty-three years. In all but three years 
of this period Mr. Fish was totally blind. 


His sight was restored in 1932 and the 
news of the incident was broadcast and 
discussed throughout the country. 

In spite of his handicap, Mr. Fish took 
an active part in the affairs of profes- 
sional organizations. He was a past pres- 
ident of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation and for twenty-four years 
continuously served the National Associa- 
tion of Accredited Commercial Schools 
as vice-president. He resigned the latter 
office in 1936. The N.A.A.C.S., at its 
silver-anniversary celebration in Chicago 
in December, 1937, presented him with 
a suitable gift in appreciation of his long 
and faithful service. 


Mrs. Patten Accepts New Position 


Early in this semester, Ellen S. Patten, 
formerly on the faculties of Somerville 
High School and Burdett College, Massa- 
chusetts, was assigned Restoration classes 
in shorthand and typing for high school 
graduates in the new Murrell Dobbins 
Vocational High School of Philadelphia, 
and evening classes in Selling Techniques. 

Mrs. Patten’s practical business experi- 
ence includes placement work with the 
Massachusetts State Free Employment 


Bureau; executive secretarial work with 
the U. S. Ordnance Department ; advertis- 
ing, copy-writing and selling with the 
Philadelphia Inquirer; retail selling with 
Tom Hennessey, Inc.; public relations as 
assistant advertising manager for the 
Philadelphia Dairy Products Company ; 
and three years of organization work as 
president of the Philadelphia Club of Ad- 
vertising Women. 

She has recently graduated from Drexel 
Institute of Technology and is now com- 
pleting her graduate work in guidance- 
counseling at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

e 


New Appointment for Miss Sikes 


Edna Erle Sikes, of Carthage, Missis- 
sippi, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of Commerce at Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana. For 
several years Miss Sikes was a member of 
the faculty of the McNeill High School, 
McNeill, Mississippi. During the past two 
years she has been head of the Commerce 
Department of East Mississippi Junior 
College, Scooba, Mississippi. 

Miss Sikes is a graduate of the Missis- 
sippi State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi, and received her Master’s de- 
gree from Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


Bolton to North Providence 


Edmund Bolton, a former teacher of 
commercial subjects at the Esmond High 
School, Esmond, Rhode Island, has been 
appointed head of the commercial depart- 
ment at the new high school of North 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Mr. Bolton has recently completed some 
advanced work at Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and at the Rhode Is- 
land College of Education, Providence. 
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Just Out 


TRAINING FOR THE 
MODERN OFFICE 


by Edwin M. Robinson 


Boston University 


EACHERS of office practice have long wished for a book 

that would prepare students to do efficient office work by 
giving them not only thorough grasp of needed skills and knowl- 
edge of office activities, but also real understanding of the rea- 
sons for doing specific tasks and the larger objectives of these 
tasks. Here is a book, based on successful business experience, 
plus actively successful teaching experience, which answers these 


SECRETARIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


Faunce and Nichols 


HE whole scope of the secretary's work—her routine and 

equipment, and functions as a correspondent, aide-de-camp, 
and repository of information—is covered both from informational 
and an inspirational viewpoint. 


BUSINESS AND LAW 


New, Revised Edition 
Dillavou and Greiner 


HIS basic text for commercial law courses in high schools, 
business schools and commercial colleges, presents a skillful 
interlocking of law with business problems. 


Lois Hutchinson’s 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


Revised Edition 


dhe secretarial student's one-volume library compiled by an 
experienced secretary during years of active work with promi- 
nent executives and professional men all over the country, to 
provide students and secretaries with the handbook of facts, pro- 
cedures and methods that will give them sound training in secre- 
tarial technique. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
Book Company, Inc. 


330 W. 42nd Street New York 


Gust Published! 


Improving Your Personality 
y 


Earl G. Lockhart, Ph.D. 


This book is designed to meet the needs of instructors 
who are seeking an authoritative textbook for scion. 
tific guidance in théir efforts to develop students : ito 
men and women who will be well liked, adjusted «nd 
influential. The text is free of irrelevant material | nd 
speculative theories. 


Dr. Lockhart has spent years of study and research: on 
this new work. He possesses a broad background of 
knowledge and understanding of social and perso ial 
problems of young men and women. A sympath: tic 
counselor to hundreds of students over a period of 
many years, he presents keen analyses that make in- 
teresting reading. 


The laws and principles of psychology have bh: en 
“4 applied in the solution of problems arisin; in 
the development of personality traits. TI ese 
3 laws and principles are explained and _ i! us- 
A trated throughout the work. 


We will gladly send this work for 
ninety days’ examination upon request. 


pay 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, ‘Il. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


COMPLETE OUTLINE Of 
SAFEGUARD FILING PLAN 


Ask our dealer or write to us for this free 8-page outline 
of Safeguard Filing Plan . . . illustrated with charts in 
five colors . . . describes the easiest, safest and bes! 
method of “filing and finding.” 


Globe-Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


Free! 
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Wallace Changes Position 


Ansel Wallace, a teacher in the Sheri- 
dan High School, Sheridan, Indiana, for 
the past five years, has been appointed 
assistant professor of commerce at Cen- 
tral Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 
He will teach accounting, shorthand, sales- 
manship, and commercial law. 


Mr. Wallace was graduated from Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
in 1934 with the B. S. degree. He was 
awarded his M. S. degree by Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, this year. 


Pi Rho Zeta Meeting 


The Pi Rho Zeta meeting and ban- 
quet which is to be held in conjunction 
with the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation convention in Pitts- 
burgh on the evening of December 28 
will mark the closing of a very suc- 
cessful year for this International Hon- 
orary Commerce Fraternity and Sor- 
ority. 

School men and women who have 
organized chapters in their schools 
since August 1, 1939 are: C. R. Par- 
sons, president, Laconia Business Col- 
lege, Laconia, New Hampshire; Ralph 
Cavens, president, Skagit Business Col- 
lege, Mount Vernon, Washington; 
Frank J. Williams, vice president, 
Draughon Business College, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; W. L. Holt, president, Cap- 
ital City Commerce College, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia; R. B. Brantley, 
president, Atlanta School of Commerce, 
Atlanta, Georgia; David Cooper, pres- 
ident, Dominion Business College, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Canada; Paul R. Sell, 
president, Reading Business Institute, 
Reading, Pennsylvania; R. C. Anderson, 
president, Boise Business University, 
Boise, Idaho, and Mrs. Helen Gail Rob- 
inson, president, Gail College, Abilene, 

exas, 

Through the efforts of J. I. Kinman, 
President of Kinman Business Univer- 
sity, Spokane, Washington, presi- 
dent of Pi Rho Zeta, and C. W. Wood- 
ward, president of the College of Com- 
merce, Burlington, Jowa and executive 
Secretary of Pi Rho Zeta, the number of 
chapters in this fraternity has grown to 
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Kansas City Teachers to 
Alfred University 


Agnes M. Pearson and John E. Whit- 
craft, two former teachers in the com- 
merce department of Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas, have taken 
up their duties in the new Department of 
3usiness and Secretarial Studies in the 
College of Liberal Arts, Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, New York. This depart- 
ment, which opened with the beginning of 
the Fall term, has been enthusiastically 
received by the students in the College. 
A four-year secretarial- and a_teacher- 
training curriculum are being offered in 
addition to regular courses in business and 
economics. 


the 


chairman of 
in Com- 
and a M. S. 
in Education from Kansas State Teachers 


Professor Whitcraft, 
new department, holds a B. 5. 
merce, B. S. in Education, 
College, Emporia. Miss Pearson, in- 
structor in Secretarial Science, holds a 
B. S. in Commerce and Education from 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
and a M. S. in Commerce trom Denver 
University. Mr. Whitcraft and Miss 
Pearson are both doing advanced gradu- 
ate work in the Department of Business 
Education, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. 


New N. A. C. T. T. |. Bulletins 


The National Association for Com- 
mercial Teacher-Training Institutions has 
just issued bulletins #16, 17, and 18 which 
should tbe of considerable interest to busi- 
ness teachers. 

Bulletin #16 gives a complete survey of 
State certification of teachers of business 
education by Ann Brewington and Evelyn 
Berg. Bulletin #17 gives the proceedings 
of the 1939 annual conference of the As- 
sociation at Cleveland. Bulletin #18 is a 
study of programs for business teacher- 
training by Robert N. Tarkington. 

These bulletins may be secured for 
twenty-five cents each from Mr. H. M. 
Doutt, Secretary, National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


Bowling Green Builds Additions 


Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, has coinpleted 
two additions to its building, giving that 
institution 40 per cent more room than 
it had before. The additional space is 
being used for recitation rooms, library 
and offices. 


Miss Heye to U. of Alabama 


Hermine Heye has joined the faculty of 
the School of Commerce and Business 
Administration at the University of Ala- 
bama as instructor in secretarial studies. 

She holds the A. B. degree from Hast- 
ings College, Hastings, Nebraska, and the 
A. M. degree from the State University 


Miss Heye has also completed 
graduate study at the University of Ne- 
braska. She has had a very successful 
career as teacher and principal in the high 
schools of New Mexico, Nebraska, and 
lilinois. Last year she taught in Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

Miss Heye will teach 
writing, Beginning and Advanced Short- 
hand and will act as faculty adviser to 
students in the two year secretarial cur- 
riculum. 

Sidney A. Collins is in charge of sec- 
retarial studies and commercial education 
at Alabama. He is offering a new course 
in “Methods of Teaching Secretarial 
Studies.” 


of Iowa. 


3eginning Type- 


Inquiry on the N. Y. Regent's Report 


Clinton A. Reed, Head of the Bureau 
of Business Education of the New York 
State Education Department has issued 
Bulletins No. 18, 19, 1939 which con- 
tain a series of organized excerpts from 
the reports of the Regent’s Inquiry on 
Education in the State of New York. 
Teachers, heads of departments and other 
workers in the field of business education 
are being asked to give their reactions to 
the implications of the various excerpts. 
This type of study should give an inter- 
esting insight into the reactions of the 
teachers in New York State to the judg- 
ments made in the Regent’s Inquiry about 
the character of business education. 


Gress Advanced 


John J. Gress, a part-time instructor at 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York, 
for the past two years, has been made 
full-time instructor in secretarial science 
in the division of commerce. 

Mr. Gress holds degrees from State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York University. He has 
taught in several Pennsylvania and New 
York high schools. 
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Heath Business Leaders 


BLISS AND ROWE 
EVERYDAY LAW 


A Teachable New Business Law 


ESTA ROSS STUART 
STUART TYPING 


A Thoroughgoing Revision 


Many new features, including more complet: 
provision for both vocational and personal us: 
courses. New style studies. New treatment o: 
keyboard learning exercises. Complete ed 
$1.76. Two-book ed.: Book One, $1.36; Book 
Two, $1.32. 


Skillfully organized presentation of those as- 
pects of business law that will be of greatest 
social and vocational value to high school 
students and can be profitably studied by them. 
Easy to teach. Simple to understand. $1.80. 
Teacher’s Manual. 


See these and other Heath leaders at our exhibit at the Federation Convention. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


NEW YORK 


Let meet 
your priends 


COLBY-FOSTER 
Economic Geography 


A new economic geography with up-to-date text material 
with new questions and study 
mids... Based on the highly 


successful earlier text by these same authors. In press. 


. with new maps... 
with new illustrations. 
never made its acquaintance. If you will 


BREWER-HURLBUT-CASEMAN 
Introductory Business Training 


A new up-to-date book which gives a broad, accurate pic- 


the magazine, we will send each of them 


ture of common business practices and services. It helps that we do so at your suggestion. 
the student in choosing a job, and helps him in becoming 


an intelligent user of business service. In press. 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 


512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


See Exhibit at Federation Convention 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 
value. Perhaps some of your friends, 
who would find it equally helpful, have 


send us the names and addresses of per- 
sons who you think should know about 


a sample copy with a letter explaining 
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PRACTICAL BANK CREDIT, by Herbert 
V. Prochnow and Roy A. Fouike, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 690 pp. 
$7.50 


In a field in which there is a dearth of 
practical literature, these authors present 
this comprehensive study of loan-making 
activities from the point of view of the 
commercial banker and his loaning prob- 
lems. 

The operation of the bank credit de- 
partment is described in detail in Part I, 
even to the reproduction of a typical credit 
fle for a particular applicant. This file 
shows how the various kinds of informa- 
tion about the applicant are classified in 
the banker’s records. 

The four chapters in Part II are de- 
voted to an extensive presentation of the 
sources for credit information. In the 
seven chapters of Part III, the importance 
and interpretation of the customer’s finan- 
cial statement as part of the loaning oper- 
ation are discussed in detail, with special 
emphasis first on the balance sheet and the 
profit and loss statement and, in addition, 
on the description and interpretation of 
surplus accounts, business budgets, and 
trial balances. These chapters are basic 
to the next group of eight chapters in 
Part IV dealing with the making of the 
loan itself by the bank. The different 
kinds of loans are discussed in detail, and 
a chapter on the legal aspects of bank 
loans is presented. 

The additional activities of banks in the 
handling of frozen loans and in the liqui- 
dation of slow loans are described in 
Part V of this extensive treatise. Part 
VI consists of typical cases which illus- 
trate the application of the basic princi- 
ples and practices to actual loan making. 
_This unusually comprehensive publica- 
tion should be of particular interest to 
students and teachers of finance and to 
business executives who wish to under- 
stand better their dealing with banks. 


YOUR NEXT JOB: HOW TO GET IT AND 
HOW TO KEEP IT, by Frances Maule, 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 270 
pp. $2.00. 


Frances Maule, author of Alen IVanted, 
She Strives to Conquer and The Road to 
Anywhere, has written just the sort of 
thing which any young person who has 
ideas about getting ahead in business and 
who isn’t content to “stay put” at the 
same old job year after year, will want 
to read. 

Here is an eminently sane, thoroughly 
sound analysis of “what it takes” to ad- 
vance steadily and successfully in one’s 
chosen field of work. The analysis is 
made in the most practical and specific 
terms possible. The author has gathered 
her material from authentic sources—di- 
tect from personnel executives, employ- 
ment managers, vocational counselors, 
employers themselves, who have been at 
Some pains to explain just what they 
want, what they expect, from persons to 
whom they give the topflight jobs. 

Just exactly what “quality” means and 
Why it is so all-important; what, spe- 
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cifically, the right modes of behavior in 
business are, are defined and explained 
at length by Miss Maule. Not in intan- 
gible, idealistic terms either, but in 
straightforward, no-nonsense fashion. 

How to set about finding a job that, 
fundamentally, fits you is the first prob- 
lem the author attacks—vigorously and 
with common sense. Her chapter called 
“You Know Yourself? Ah—But Do 
You?” presents a method for self-scru- 
tiny and self-evaluation that will be a 
great deal more than casually helpful to 
anyone who is earnestly seeking the type 
of work in which he may express his 
own individual abilities. The book fea- 
tures a number of “know yourself” ques- 
tionnaires and aptitude tests that are 
really outstanding. 

Miss Maule then proceeds to discuss 
a quantity of relevant topics: the im- 
portant place the professional vocational 
analysts hold in business today; why tact 
in business relationships is so essential 
a possession—indeed a direct corollary to 
advancement and success; what employ- 
ers mean when they speak of “the right 
mental attitude”, how to cultivate it and 
why it is necessary; the relation of one’s 
own personal life to a successful business 
career; an explanation of a particularly 
vital matter, one’s “emotional health” and 
why emotional stability “on the job” must 
be cultivated. There’s a unique recipe for 
defeating fatigue—by filling one’s life 
with new interests, new enthusiasms; and 
there’s a lot of sound advice on selecting 
your next job and the right way of get- 
ting it—which does not include a reliance 
on luck, pull or chance. 


ENGLISH: YOUR OBEDIENT SERVANT, 
by W. W. Hatfield, T. R. Miller, W. 
F. Mcintosh, M. S. Smith, and L. B. 
Goodrich; New York: American Book 
Company, 499 pp. Price $1.44. 


Here is a book which is a real cen- 
tribution to the development of course- 
of-study making. It is planned for use 
in English classes in the senior year 
of the secondary school. Instead of 
dealing with academic trivia, as is so 
typical of traditional textbooks, — this 
book deals with things that specifically 
affect the high school student:  get- 
ting your money’s worth, an introduction 
to consumer education; reading the facts 
in newspapers and magazines; factors 
in group leadership, especially in high 
school; applications, personal and writ- 
ten; the motion picture and radio; writ- 
ing about life; saying what you mean. 
The description given to the appendix, 
“The Tool Chest,” is perfect. 

Teachers of business subjects will value 
the book because it emphasizes the prac- 
tical sides of life and develops an intelli- 
gent and informal attitude toward fields 
of living which are common experiences 
of all normal citizens. Teachers of con- 
sumer education will find in it a basis for 
correlating their work with English. 
Teachers of secretarial practice will find 
opportunities for relating their work to 
that of the senior year of English. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS, Vol. I, 
Fourth Edition, by F. W. Tausig, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 547 
pp. Vol. 11, 595 pp. $3.00. 


The recent decease of Professor E. A. 
Kk. Seligman leaves Professor Tausig as 
the best known and most popular of the 
classical economists. This particular edi- 
tion is a rather complete revision of Doc- 
tor Tausig’s famous texts on economics. 

Professor Tausig has made thoughtful 
revisions in his book in terms of recent 
economic developments and has adapted 
his significant study of the tariff ques- 
tion to the contemporary situation. The 
greatest changes made in this edition are 
those concerned with money, banking, and 
distribution. Essentially the book remains 
the same as the first edition written thirty 
years ago and is planned for the same 
group of readers—the educated and intelli- 
gent person who has not before made a 
systematic study of the subject. 


RETAIL SELLING SIMPLIFIED, by Edith 
Fletcher Hayter, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 129 pp. $1.25. 


Edith Fletcher Hayter has trained 
salespeople for America’s largest depart- 
ment store, Rk. H. Macy and Company. In 
addition she has been teaching salesman- 
ship at the New Rochelle High School 
of .Adult Education. She has here edited 
her notes into a popular, elementary guide 
for use by salespeople in every retail field 
who want to get ahead in selling. 

This book is chatty and informal and 
conveys to the reader the inspired quali- 
ties that have made the author’s work as 
an instructor of salesmanship so success- 
ful. Her advice is basic, practical and 
completely up-to-date. It can apply to the 
salesperson in a store with 50 employees 
as well as a store with 5000. Attitudes, 
approach, appearance and personality fac- 
tors are stressed. And specific advice on 
how to handle many of the difficult situa- 
tions which salespeople in busy stores face 
every day is offered. The beginner or the 
individual anxious to advance to a better 
position will welcome the inclusion of a 
series of questions usually asked about 
people in line for promotions. This book 
is designed both for salesmanship classes 
in the school and for department store 
training courses. 


EDIPHONE VOICE WRITING AND IN- 
TEGRATED STUDIES, by Anna M. Allen, 
Bert Card, John L. Copeland, Raymond 
C. Goodfellow, and Edward Jones Kil- 
duff; Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 222 pp. $1.60. Also 
Teacher’s Manual, Set of Records No. 
1-26, Special Letterhead Pads, and 
Qualifying Test for Voice Writing. 


Here is an exceptional contribution to 
teaching materials providing for effective 
coordination of student-teacher effort in 
the preparation of a vocationally com- 
petent Ediphone secretary. (Over please) 
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ScHooL LIBRARY 
MANAGEMENT 


MARTHA WILSON 


SCHOOL LIBRARY MANAGEMENT 


By MARTHA WILSON 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Rewritten by ALTHEA M. CURRIN 


169 Pages Cloth Postpaid $1.25 


The sixth edition of this standard text has been completely rewritten 
to meet the changing needs in school libraries. It covers in detail every- 
thing one needs to know about starting and managing a school library. 
This new edition contains an added section that will be particularly useful 
—— of business schools who wish to initiate a library and choose 
a librarian. 


“The Sixth Edition of Wilson’s School Library Management is a first 
purchase for the bookshelf of the school librarian to guide her in her 
policy and routines; to provide her with interpretation for school execu- 
tives and teachers; and to serve as a text and handbook for assistants.” 


(From a review by Mildred Semmons, Professor Library Science, 
University of Kentucky, in the September 15, 1939, Library Journal.) 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


The reviewers BACK 


/ 
ate unanimous: 
NUMBERS 
ECONOMIC 


AND BUSINESS WANTED! 
OPPORTUNITIES 


@ SEPTEMBER, 1934 


Beighey and Spanabel 
@ OCTOBER, 1934 
State papers, national publi- 
cations, all the educational @ NOVEMBER, 1934 
magazines are in accord @ MARCH, 1935 


about the unquestionable 
merit of this new text. Consis- @ OCTOBER. 1935 
tent in their praise, month e é 

after month, during the school — eed 
year of 1938-1939, the review- 
ers have definitely selected 
ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES as the book 
which meets the challenge for 
consumer education at the 
high school level. Send today 
for a circular containing rep- 
resentative reviews. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Toronto 
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This organized program of training js 
built around twenty-six records of dj. 
tated materials for transcription (cightee, 
full-length practice records and eigh 
master wax cylinders of commercial type) 
together with associated problems inyoly. 
ing knowledge of English, spelling, sy. 
labication, letter placement, and other sec. 
retarial information in representative types 
of businesses. 

A definite technique is presented for the 
teaching of voice writing. The !carning 
process is broken into its logical steps 
that the student with effective teacher 
guidance is motivated to make definite 
progress as each step is undertaken, 

The whole program of training has a; 
its goal a standard of achievemen: accept. 
able in initial employment. The program 
emphasizes more than mere skil. in the 
operation of the transcribing unit. In the 
first place, it recognizes the importance 
of selecting potentially employable persons 
for the course. In addition, it sc's upa 
program of training to help the learner 
to improve his personal qualities as wel 
as related skills in typewriting an. in the 
use of English. 

A typical lesson in the student. text 
consists of a stated objective, typ:ng im- 
provement drills (no more thaw three 
minutes) including concentration or ~hythm 
exercises and a one-minute typing “chal- 
lenge” test, the use of an Ediphone record 
according to specific instructions, proof- 
reading and analysis of errors, a mn tebook 
assignment on some related problem, a pre- 
transcription study for the follow ng les- 
sons, and integrated studies in | nglish, 
The Teacher’s Manual contain.  cor- 
responding materials to tie up the tcaching 
and learning techniques. 

The text is divided into three paris: (1) 
Orientation phase—elementary techiiques; 
(2) Functional phase—vocational  tech- 
niques; and (3) Commercial use phase— 
vocational techniques. Practice records 
are used in the first two phases and the 
commercial wax cylinders in the last. 

An Achievement Certificate is available 
to students who complete the first two 
phases of the course (forty-five classroom 
periods) and pass an Accomplisiiment 
Test. The complete course, however, pro- 
vides for sixty periods of work. <A Pro- 
ficiency Certificate will be awarded to stt- 
dents who complete the course and pass a 
Final Proficiency Test. Definite stand- 
ards of achievement have been set at pass- 
ing, good, and excellent grades of work. 

The authors, together with the experts 
who have worked with them to produce 
this unusually well-organized plan of in- 
struction, should be complimented for 
their tangible efforts to improve the stand- 
ards of business training. 


THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 1 to August 9, 1940 


The ultimate in method courses in 
secretarial and accounting subjects as 
well as developing skill in shorthand 
and typewriting. 


Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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Question: What Duplicating Method is 


Best for Your School? 


The One that Benefits Students 
as well as Your School. 


The New AUTOMATIC, ELECTRIC 


MULTIGRAPH 
DUPLICATOR 


$3 35 CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


F. O. B. Cleveland 
Moderately higher in Canada 
MULTIGRAPH is a trade-mark registered in the U.S. Patent Office 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


Vocational schools are installing the new MULTI- 


GRAPH DUPLICATOR for three very good reasons— 


First, because students trained in the Mua/tigraph 
Duplicator Method have a definite “plus” knowl- 
edge to offer prospective employers. In addition 
to machine operation, their training includes prep- 
aration of master copy for communications, office 
and factory forms, and promotional literature by 
eight different ways ... fypewriting, writing, ruling, 


drawing, painting, tracing, transfer, and photography. 


Second, because business executives are adopting 
the Maltigraph Duplicator Method and are demand- 
ing office workers who are familiar with its higher 
quality, broader versatility, great convenience, and 


proven economy. 


Third, because the greater part of the material 
needed for administrative and instruction pur- 
poses can be duplicated better and at low operating 
cost by the Multigraph Duplicator Method which 


utilizes student labor. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO © Soles Agencies in Principal Cities 


MAIL THE COUPON 


for interesting, illustrated portfolio which 
shows many ways your school can use 
Multigraph Duplicator Methods profitably. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Euclid Post Office, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me the MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR story, including actual speci- 


mens of work. 
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BE SURE TO ASK about MAGIC* Margin. This 
sensational improvement enables you to set 
margins instantly — wherever you desire. Merely 
touch a tiny lever and presto! MAGIC Margin 
does the rest automatically. 


®Trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ROYAL MORE THAN EVER 
WORLD'S NO. 1 TYPEWRITER 


Visit the ROYAL EXHIBIT at the 42nd Annual Convention of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., December 27th - 30th. Royal’s Courtesy Typist will take down and type letters for you. 
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: ecent urvey gvering ations 
| ’ Leading Schools Shows More Royals Used 
| Than Any (her Make 7 
"4 Roya! leads— enjoys the preference of students: teachers q 
school executives! A triple tribute to great typewriter! 
srudents Royals pecaus® With the sncreasing trend of 
they leat fastet make more ness t° Royals: ghey che q 
progress” writers which more students will 
Teachers, point out that when they graduate: Train 4 
Easy Royals: gtuaent> yours on Royals: Ask for THE 4 q 
4 tsfaster DESK TEST an your own class 4 
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a writer gives perfect ym for acts- oy ypew™ er 
over lone periods with @ mini Company: 2 Park Avenue: 
mumot repairs and New York 
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